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L—THE NEW CREED AND THE OLD, IN THEIR 
SECULAR RESULTS.—L 


RELIGIOUS ideas lie so near the root of human life, that 
no essential change in them can stop short in theories and 
systems of theology, but must also modify more or less 
considerably every department of our activity. The great 
religious revolutions of past ages have each produced new de- 
velopments of the intellect, of the conscience, and even of the 
affections and artistic powers, in directions which to a super- 
ficial judgment might have seemed beyond the remotest 
range of their influence. Not to speak of the vast cataclysms 
of earlier times, when the old creeds of Paganism and Sabe- 
anism were swept away, and the new heaven and new earth 
of Christianity and Islam arose in their place, the Protestant 
Reformation of the sixteenth century was the cause (in a 
degree also the effect, but primarily the cause) of a revolu- 
tion which extended by degrees to ethics and politics, to 
social and domestic habits, to science and literature, to 
poetry, painting, architecture; nay, to the very physiognomy 
and bearing of the race which adopted the new theology. 
To believe that the final test of doctrine was to be found in 
the Bible rather than in Pope or Council, to modify the 
dogma of Transubstantiation into the Protestant doctrine of 
the Eucharist, to diminish the Sacraments from seven to 
two,—these were assuredly not changes which at first sight 
might have been expected to entail the results which Europe 
witnesses to-day, between the nations which have adhered 
to the old creed and those which have adopted the new. 
Sometimes reflection will enable us to trace how the change 
has been effected ; how the exercise of the “duty of private 
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judgment” has fostered independence of spirit; how the 
repudiation of some of the ascetic principles of Romanism 
has promoted personal self-respect and cleanliness ; how the 
absence of a pyx in the churches, together with a fresh 
strain after spirituality of worship, has discouraged all the 
arts which served to glorify religious edifices. But much 
of the immeasurable difference (rather to be felt than de- 
scribed, and only known fully to those who have dwelt in 
both) between a Protestant household and a Romish one, 
a Protestant country and one where Catholicism prevails, 
in a great degree eludes our attempts at explanation. As 
some philosophers tell us the body is moulded by and with 
the soul, so the secular life has been moulded by the reli- 
gious creed, “fashioned secretly” and growing together, 
acting and reacting one on the other. 

These changes of the past are assuredly predictions for us 
of the similar modifications which any analogous religious 
reforms must hereafter introduce into the temporal concerns 
of the nations by which they may be adopted. If we alter 
our creed in any important particular, it will not be only 
in the formularies of the Church or in books of divinity, 
or in the religious sentiments of individual souls, that the 
result will be found. In departments of human energy 
apparently disconnected with religion, among the habits, 
feelings, efforts of the boor and the poet, the statesman and 
the man of science, the result will be marked. The “little 
leaven” of doctrine will leaven the whole lump of life’s 
affairs. Through remote and imperceptible channels the 
influence will force its way, and because a man has altered 
his ideas of things above, he will alter his action as regards 
all things below. 

We are all agreed that this is an age of more than com- 
mon transition. A large party in the Church, indeed, tell us 
that it is an age of return to beliefs long obsolete, and prac- 
tices which seem to savour of centuries gone by. “ Ritual- 
ism” in the year 1866 is an apparition portentous as that 
of the cowled monk in Don Juan; and such a book as 
the “Church and the World” ought to weigh in the scale 
in which we measure contemporary opinion, as a sad coun- 
terpoise to such works as men like Lyell and Tyndall and 
Huxley and Darwin contribute to the thought of the age. 
Future historians will have to record, as a new chapter of 
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Popular Delusions, the mania for millinery and horticul- 
tural religion ; and, in measuring the slow progress of man 
through past millenniums, they may notice how the nume- 
rous authors of the “Church and the World” display mental 
characters identical with those of the Schoolmen of the Dark 
Ages, even as the sculls of some persons now living bear 
perfect resemblance to the depressed crania of those of the 
age of Bronze or of Stone. But however marvellous may 
be the force of that under-tow of the wave which is at this 
moment dragging men back by thousands, face downward, 
into the depths of superstition, it can be only the mere 
inevitable reaction from the great onward movement of the 
time. In a measure, the very violence of the receding wave 
proves the power of the advancing tide. 

Not in such an essay as this can the argument be opened, 
whether indeed the world be progressing, “leaving the things 
which are behind and stretching forward to the things which 
are before,” or returning in its senility “to think as a child, 
to feel as a child, to understand as a child,” all the “childish 
things” its priests fain would teach it. The readers of this 
Review will probably concede without debate the truth of 
the only remark we need to make, namely, that a consider- 
able modification of the religious opinions of our fathers is 
forced upon our generation. Commonly enough this is 
admitted. Less commonly, however, is it foreseen that the 
religious revolution before us will entail after it many 
changes in things not directly connected with theological 
doctrine, or even with the position of the teachers of those 
doctrines. We all anticipate at no distant day to find views 
popularly maintained which are now the possession of a 
comparatively small number of thinkers, and we also con- 
clude that at some remoter time the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of the country will be in some degree affected by the 
common reception of such views. But the fact that each 
new religious idea, such as those which are now being sowed 
broadcast through men’s minds, is a seed which in germi- 
nating will bear, not only leaves of doctrine, but flowers and 
fruit of feelings and actions, as yet unseen and unsuspected, 
—this we do not consider. 

It has appeared to the writer that an effort to trace out 
the probable consequences of the change before us, so far 
as they may yet be indicated, would be neither uninterest- 
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ing nor uninstructive. Of course such a task can be at best 
but a series of well-founded conjectures. We neither know 
with any certainty what the creed of the next generation 
will be, nor what changes of condition brought about from 
other causes may react upon religious habits and ideas. 
Fifty years ago, a far-seeing man might have predicted the 
growth of free thought and extension of scepticism ; but he 
could not have foreseen that the free thought of our age 
would be as tender and reverential as that of his time was 
rough and contemptuous ; and still less could he have fore- 
seen how the rapid current of our lives due to the discove- 
ries of steam, the telegraph, the penny post, the enormous 
extension of the periodical press, has tended to the wearing 
out of local and national distinctions, and the extension of 
a cosmopolitan spirit among the churches. 

What we can really do, what it will be our endeavour 
to do in this paper, will be this. Starting with the assump- 
tion that the tendencies of thought now broadly visible will 
continue and will bear their natural results, we shall strive 
to discern what these tendencies in various particulars may 
be, and then point out what consequences the known laws 
of human nature may justify us in anticipating therefrom. 
These tendencies and their results will of course appear 
in contrast to the different tendencies of past modes of 
thought and their necessarily very different influence. 

Let it be premised at starting, that, in speaking of the 
“Old Creed,” we do not mean any special form of doctrine 
peculiar to any one Christian Church ; neither Catholicism 
nor Calvinism,—neither the dogmas of Luther nor those of 
Socinus. We mean, generally, those theological ideas which 
have more or less prevailed hitherto, and especially in later 
ages, in Christendom at large and in our own country in par- 
ticular ; ideas which we conceive to be now dying away, and 
which are either visibly falling out of the ordinary preach- 
ing of the day, or may safely be predicted to be doomed to 
speedy oblivion by the rise of other ideas incompatible with 
their existence. And by the New Creed we do not mean 
the views of any one sect or teacher of our time,—neither 
the Unitarianism of Martineau nor the Theism of Parker. 
We mean rather the thoughts which belong, not to this 
man or the other, but are born in all souls which have come 
thoroughly under the influences of the time; the sparks 




















In their Secular Results. 5 
struck out,—not by this man’s anvil or his neighbour’s flint, 
but by the great wheels of that car of progress which thun- 
ders past and rolls over us all. The “New Creed” we speak 
of means not a series of dogmas to be accepted or rejected 
at our option. It means certain ideas, certain ways of 
viewing all ideas, which are forced on us by no effort, and 
at which we arrive by no sudden conversion, but which we 
can no more escape than we can avoid breathing the air 
of the land in which we live, and finding it incorporate its 
elements in our bodily frame. 

Such an inquiry as this must be conducted as far as pos- 
sible in a spirit of calm judgment, and by no means with any 
effort to arrive at the foregone conclusion that the ideas we 
believe to be true will in all cases tend to the visible and 
immediate benefit of mankind. No changes of opinion which 
the world has yet seen or is ever likely to see, are sources of 
unmixed good. Something beneficial and beautiful, or at least 
reverent with age, is lost with the old things; somethigg 
hurtful, ugly, harshly-coloured, comes with the new. Nay, 
more. The faith that Truth itself, so far as we ever attain to it, 
must in its ultimate results be productive of unmixed good, 
and Error of unmixed evil, is a faith most difficult to corro- 
borate from history. Mankind from the beginning seem to 
have been nourished on mental food in which the proportion 
of error and mistake has always been large and often enor- 
mous ; and in seeking to discover the ideas which to all 
appearance have contributed most to strengthen the nerves 
of the martyr and warm the blood of the philanthropist, our 
analysis as often detects that which we are compelled to 
class as local and temporary delusion, as that which we can 
recognize as eternal truth. Yet among human beliefs most 
dear and sacred, this faith must be found. The ultimate 
benefit of truth and mischief of lies, is, we will not say a 
corollary from the proposition that God, and not a devil, 
rules the world ; it is even more than this—a faith under- 
lying all other faith, and retainable even by the honest 
atheist himself. But it is the wltimate, not the speedy or 
immediate, benefit derived from truth in which alone we 
can put trust. The first results, and the second, and the 
twentieth, may be but a series of temporary evils and dis- 
orders. When any error has become entangled with moral 
sentiments (as all religious errors have been from the begin- 
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ning), the removal of each error is inevitably the disturbance 
of its nearest moral sentiment. To apply the old parable in 
a different sense, every tare torn up loosens the root of the 
wheat. No marvel that men say, “Let both grow together 
till the harvest of eternity!” But Gop—the God who in 
our day sends out, not Elijahs and Isaiahs to preach righ- 
teousness, with their “Thus saith the Lord,” but geologists 
and astronomers and chemists and critics, to announce the 
facts of His universe with their message, “Thus, and thus, 
hath God done”—that God bids us, and compels us, whe- 
ther we will or whether we would fain forbear, to root out 
every lie which our hands may grasp, and to trust to Him 
to make the wheat plant itself afresh with tenfold vigour 
in the loosened soil. 


I. Let us examine first the tendency of modern thought 
as regards the relation of this life to the life to come, and the 
result of the change in our ideas on this subject on secular 
interests. 

It would seem beyond any doubt that the following alter- 
ations have taken place in the minds of thinking men on 
the subject of the future world. 1st. The local heaven and 
hell, above the clouds and under the earth, have been abo- 
lished by astronomy. 2nd. The word “state” has been 
sedulously substituted by divines for “place,” and conveys 
a far less definite idea, requiring even a considerable degree 
of spiritual feeling in the hearer to be impressive at all. 
3rd. Descriptions of physical tortures in hell, or glories in 
heaven, are disused, if not disavowed, by the most orthodox. 
4th. The duration of future penalties has been so extensively 
disputed, that it is hard,. beyond the straitest sect of the 
Evangelicals, to find men thoroughly persuaded that such 
duration is endless. The High-church party bring forward 
the doctrine of Purgatory, and tell us (as the old Catholics 
never did) that the number of the finally damned is proba- 
bly small. The Broad-church party in both its branches, 
many orthodox Dissenters, and of course Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists and Theists of all shades, renounce the dogma of 
eternal torments with horror. 

Thus we have substituted for our fathers’ Heaven above 
the sky, with its crowns and harps, and their Hell under the 
earth, with its fire and worms (each to be entered at death 
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and inhabited for ever), a quite different idea of the future 
state. Those among us who are most convinced that “the 
soul of a man never dies,” still admit that they have not the 
vaguest notion where he lives nor how he lives after death. 
We have a heaven which is nowhere in particular, and a 
hell whose localization by any preacher’s imagination in the 
remotest region of the astronomical universe is instantly 
scouted and derided on all hands. In a word, we, men and 
women whose minds are so constituted as that every idea 
must take its place under the great intuitions d priori of 
time and space, we who can think of nothing lucidly except 
in relation to time and space, have contrived to banish 
our own immortality to a twilight Limbo which we place 
nowhere in the universe of space, and conceive of as nowise 
affected by the limitations of time. We believe indeed that 
we shall exist hereafter ; and that, in some unknown way, 
in that unseen, unknown existence, our moral sense will be 
satisfied by the reward of suffering virtue, and the punish- 
ment of vice unchastised upon this planet. But beyond 
this, “who telleth a tale of unspeaking death?’ Who ven- 
tures so much as to cast an image from the magic-lanthorn 
of Fancy upon that dread “cloud” which receives all the 
dead out of our sight, and whereon our fathers threw the 
phantasmagoria of the Divina Commedia and of Paradise 
Lost ? 

What must be the result of this dissolving away of the 
old heaven and the old hell? The result is plain. The 
worlds enveloped in mist are fading away into compara- 
tive insignificance. We do not think of them as we once 
did. We cannot measure the latitude of our voyage over 
life’s ocean by orbs hidden behind the clouds. - Without 
denying, or even gravely doubting, we allow the Future 
to pass into the dim distance, and the Present to fill the 
whole foreground of our thoughts. We live in “the light 
of common day,” no longer illumined by gleams of radiance 
from the open portals of the Celestial City, nor yet made 
lurid with the reflected flames of Gehenna. The relative 
positions of the two worlds has been counterchanged. The 
present world has gained in interest whatsoever the future 
world has lost. Or rather we may say, that the shade and 
uncertainty in which the all-wise Creator has been pleased 
to leave for the present the immortal life of man, and the 
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consequent vividness of his present interests and duties have 
returned to their normal degree; and the education upon 
earth of the heir of heaven is no longer disturbed by daz- 
zling visions of future greatness, calculated to throw all 
the trials and punishments of this lifé into insignificance. 
Henceforth that other life beyond the tomb, reduced by 
imagination to a moral sequel and conclusion of life upon 
earth, will only serve to add solemnity and weight to the 
duties to be done here below, and never again will stand (as 
it has done since the rise of Christianity) as the aim and 
purport of those duties ; the great reality of existence which 
made this life, with all its struggles and prayers, only a 
feverish and delusive dream. Men will strive henceforth 
for virtue and for union with God, believing that such 
virtue and such divine union will not cease at the grave’s 
mouth, but last and grow for endless ages in the unknown 
life beyond. But they will not again strive for them be- 
, cause thereby they shall escape the burning cave of hell, 
or climb the diamond battlements of the New Jerusalem. 
There is no more living for the future possible. There 
is only living in the present, feeling assured that as is the 
present, so, in a moral and spiritual sense, must all the future 
be. The law of continuity has prevailed even in this region 
of thought. There is no longer,a contrast between this 
world and the next, but an ever-extended uniformity of 
order and of law. 

The secular result of this change has for some time been 
familiar. This world to the early Christians, who looked 
for its immediate end, was a place not worth working for. 
The only philanthropy of the age was to preach repentance, 
and so save men’s souls from the judgment to come. In 
later Christian times, when the Last Day began to be looked 
on as more distant and uncertain, the relief of suffering, the 
assuaging of all the symptoms of evil, came into practice. Phi- 
lanthropy, then, had two aims: to save men’s souls from hell 
in the first place (a salvation to be accomplished, if needful, 
through much burning of bodies) ; and, in the second, to 
comfort the faithful under the temporary ills of mortal lot. 
But in these later times, when the Judgment-day is post- 
poned sine die—nay, made in common parlance a sort of 
synonym for the Greek Kalends or “ to-morrow-come-never” 
—in these times, when the whole future world has grown 
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misty, and the present life of this planet comes out in the 
vivid electric light of our universal and instantaneous com- 
munication—in these times, the work to which good men 
turn is different from what it has ever been before. Phi- 
lanthropy seeks indeed still the salvation of souls ; but, save 
in narrow sects of Revivalists, it is hardly in any church 
the old gross idea of salvation from future punishment which 
is sought to be realized, so much as the true salvation from 
sin to righteousness. The sufferings of want and disease 
are also relieved more carefully than ever. But the peculiar 
and predominant philanthropy of the age is the effort not 
to sacrifice this world for the next ; not merely to relieve the 
symptoms of evil, but to mend the world ; to reach the root 
of the diseases of crime and poverty and pestilence ; to pre- 
pare our land, our whole planet-home, for no “general con- 
flagration,” but for indefinite millenniums of virtue and 
health and prosperous human existence. 

A Monastery of the olden time, where men renounced all 
the joys and interests of life, 


* And sought to merit heaven 
By making earth a hell,” 


and where the monks gave daily dole at the gate to the 
beggars whom their alms supported in idleness almost as 
saintly as their own—such was the type of the virtue which 
prevailed in the Middle Ages as the natural result of the 
received doctrines concerning this world and the next. 

A Social Science Congress, where hundreds of men and 
women meet to consult (perchance sometimes vainly, yet 
very sincerely, as their lives of labour prove) how to pre- 
vent crime, how to cure pauperisin, how to hinder the 
approach of epidemics, how to lift women out of the temp- 
tations which drag them down into vice, how, in a word, 
to reach and kill the roots of all the poisonous plants in 
the garden of our land—such is the type of the virtue of 
our time, the natural result of our ideas concerning the 
importance and sanctity of this present life upon earth. 

Again: Another, but still future, result will be a change in 
our way of viewing the death of criminals. The notion that 
when men die they “ fall into the hands” of a terrible Judge, 
that eternal perdition or eternal joy may depend on the 
conditions of mind of the last few hours or moments in this 
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world,—this absurd doctrine seems invariably to come into 
action when it can do mischief, and to be forgotten when 
it might be supposed likely to do good. No wicked man 
seems to be deterred by it from vice or cruelty. Even those 
whose professions expose them often to danger are found to 
be as brave as (on their hypothesis) only a saint has a right 
to be. And when their offences have been so great as 
to end in capital punishment, the doctrine comes up to 
nullify the whole moral of the act of public justice. They 
believe, and are instructed by their appointed teachers to 
believe, that the most ferocious murderer (having during 
his last hours in jail duly accepted the Christian atone- 
ment) swings from the gallows straight into paradise. One 
wretch after another, with hands red with the blood of his 
kindred, with heart as hard as the nether millstone, with 
words of disgusting hypocrisy on his lips, goes off, “launched 
into eternity” as the cant has it, and firmly assured that 
that “eternity” is for him the immediate beatitude of the 
sons of God. The thing is the disgrace of the Churches, 
the reductio ad absurdwm of their doctrine of the Forgive- 
ness of Sins. But while the scandal yet fills the journals 
of the day, we are told from a thousand pulpits that the 
dogma of the eternity of future punishment is the safeguard 
of public morality! Only when that monstrous teaching 
is ended,—only when men are really taught that 


* God is just ; He made the chain 
Which binds together guilt and pain,” 


and that no solvent of blood, no bony hand of death, can 
dissolve or break that iron link,—only then will the doc- 
trine that there is a Life to come be a support to the laws 
of morality. 


II. Other changes in the popular creed have introduced 
(or rather are beginning to introduce) differences which 
will be hardly less important to the Happiness of life than 
those above stated concerning the next world, have already 
brought into our idea of its Duties. These other changes, 
however, have not yet passed over nearly so many minds 
as the former, and their results must be altogether more 
remote. Till the old orthodox views of God as a wrathful 
and vindictive Being have been wholly exploded, till the 
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dread scene of Calvary has come to be understood univer- 
sally, if not in an Unitarian or Theistic sense, yet in some 
sense such as men like McLeod Campbell would give it, 
the newer and brighter day cannot begin, and the duty of 
being happy, the duty of bringing up: children to regard 
Happiness as the normal and healthy and holy condition 
of the souls of God's creatures, cannot be fully understood. 
Let us explain what we mean more fully. 

A certain mistrust of extreme and unusual prosperity has 
manifested itself under various religions from ancient days. 
The inequalities of human destinies, the success of the 
wicked and the sufferings of the good, have suggested to 
pious souls, from the Psalmist’s days to our own, the idea 
that those inequalities would eventually be reversed and the 
apparent injustice of fate rectified. Souls not pious, but 
devil-worshiping, have, on the other hand, seen in extraor- 
dinary felicity an object for the jealousy of superior beings. 
Niobe’s children, so beautiful and numerous, must perish 
by the shafts of envious deity. Croesus must be ruined 
before death seals a life of unbroken prosperity. One way 
or another, by the pious way or the impious, men have 
always looked for catastrophes to terminate unusual happi- 
ness, and the natural mutations of events have sufficiently 
supported and verified their expectations. 

Much further than this, however, has modern mistrust of 
felicity proceeded. Christianity, in giving sacredness to 
sorrow, in proclaiming comfort to the mourner and blessings 
on every bowed and humbled head, has had from the first, 
and even in its purest form, a tendency to instil a distrust 
of the opposite conditions of joy and cheerfulness. The 
exaggerations and corruptions which the faith taught on the 
Mount of Galilee has undergone, have deepened this ten- 
dency inordinately, till the genial spirit of the great Founder 
has often seemed to disappear altogether from the Christian 
Church. Had Polycrates lived seven centuries later than he 
did, he would not merely have feared that his extraordinary 
prosperity would provoke the jealousy of the Immortals, but 
that one so rich as he would have no more chance of attain- 
ing the kingdom of heaven than the camel of entering the 
needle’s eye ; and that, not by the easy sacrifice of his ring, 
but the hard penance of a life in the Theban desert, could 
he propitiate the favour of God. In those days and for ages 
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afterwards, he, and he only, was supposed to be the elect of 
heaven who was most completely denuded of the good 
things of earth. Mosaic promises of lands flowing with milk 
and honey, peaceful years under a man’s own vine and fig- 
tree, numerous progeny and length of days, were no longer 
legitimate objects of the godly man’s ambition. Rather 
were the prophet’s threats of poverty, disease and humilia- 
tion, things to which the seeker after celestial treasure 
aspired. Nothing seems to have more vividly struck the 
Romans who witnessed the early phases of Christianity 
than the gloom of its disciples, contrasted with the gaiety 
which, among all the horrors of the times, their own heathen 
population managed to maintain. In Puritan sentiment, 
what had been fitful shade in Catholicism settled into a 
sort of moral November, wherein the sunshine fell no more 
upon any object, and cold damp gloom pervaded the land. 
To this hour all Catholic countries are gayer than Protes- 
tant ones; and the “merrie England” of olden time (to 
judge at least by the childishness of the jokes at which it 
was ready to laugh) was considerably more light-hearted 
than the England which enjoys its saturnine smile over the 
Saturday Review. Catholic asceticism has a certain raison 
@étre in the admitted vividness of the joys of natural life 
of which it commands the sacrifice. But true Puritan stern- 
ness despises both the pleasure and the sacrifice of the 
pleasure. According to the old witticism, it forbids popular 
sports, not because they are wicked, but because they are 
amusing ; and saves the bear from baiting, not because the 
baiting would give the animal pain, but because it would 
give the spectators pleasure. 

In the actual English mind of to-day, it cannot be doubted 
that the Puritan sentiment has left deep traces. Of course 
the opposite section of the National Church, which from 
Laud’s time has not ceased to encourage sports and mirth 
on festivals, no less than fasting at appointed times, has 
done much to counteract the influence of the Puritans; 
albeit her clergy might too often repeat to the stubborn 
children of Saxondom the complaint of the boys of Jerusa- 
lem, “ We have piped unto you and ye have not danced ; 
we have mourned unto you and ye have not lamented.” 
Spiritual drill is a matter at all times repugnant to natures 
having any spontaneity of action ; any real religious joy or 
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sincere religious sorrow, which will not adjust themselves 
by happy accidents to the proper days of the week or sea- 
sons of the Christian year. Again: the immense body of 
the unreligious, the children of this world, who say practi- 
cally, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’—these 
have helped Nature to vindicate her rights against the Puri- 
tan. Where faith abounded most, as in Scotland, there the 
gloom was thickest ; there even now a permanent shadow 
has been left upon a race which should have inherited 
the Celtic lightness of spirit of Ireland and Wales. We 
speak under the correction of those more largely acquainted 
with Scotch men and women than ourselves, but as far as 
our knowledge goes, there lives hardly one (however libe- 
rally educated from infancy) on whom Calvinism has not 
left its mark in a certain under-current of sadness, a certain 
vague sense that to enjoy is not “to obey,” but to trespass 
on the borders of sin. 

Speaking generally, the result of the old creed has been 
to extend over our minds an influence unfriendly to natural 
joy, to that sense which we perceive in all children not arti- 
ficially depressed, the sense of delight in existence, inde- 
pendent of other conditions than those which the Creator 
has attached to life and health. This condition, for which all 
the gold in the world would be too poor a price, we actually 
behold only under rarest circumstances among adult men 
and women, and, I venture to affirm, never among those who 
are deeply imbued with the ideas of the popular religion. 
These last may have much better things than joyous, child- 
like spirits; they may have heavenly hope and blessed 
inward peace ; but the childlike spirits they have not got ; 
though why the one should exclude the other, is not to be 
explained without admissions from which most enlightened 
Christians would shrink. The education which most of us 
aeceive leads us to expect the world to prove a “Vale of 
Tears,” and all its pleasures Apples of Sodom. Thus all that 
vast prestige which comes of anticipation, of looking for 
good or looking for evil, is all on the side of evil from our 
first entry into life. We are as travellers visiting the gal- 
leries of the Capitol or the Louvre. We have been told to 
expect to see certain ugly statues and pictures, and we are 
consequently on the look-out for them. When we reach 
them we pause before them. “Ah! here is the hideous 
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Clytemnestra ; here the gray, cold St. Bruno ; here the dis- 
gusting Butcher’s Shop.” Had we been told to look for the 
Faun of Praxiteles or the Venus of Milo, for the gorgeous 
Rubens or magnificent Titians, we should have hurried past 
all that was ugly and mean, and stood, till the swift march 
hurried us on, thankfully drinking in the grace and the 
glory of Nature. How will the new creed deal with this 
matter of natural enjoyment ? 

There can be little doubt that when a generation has 
grown up under the influences of a creed which shall, at all 
events, exclude belief in an eternal Hell and personal Devil ; 
when the idea of Sin shall be understood in the filial rather 
than the servile sense, a great reaction as to natural enjoy- 
ment will take place, and Virtue will be divorced from 
Gloom and wedded to Cheerfulness. Habits of feeling out- 
last the notions from which they arise, and will thus make 
the change long incomplete, while the immersion in business 
cares of half our population must leave religious ideas of any 
kind a limited scope ; but yet a perceptible change, we be- 
lieve, must take place, and is even now in progress. Men will 
enjoy more the natural blessings of life, and will be more 
thankful for what they enjoy. The thankfulness will purify 
and elevate and vastly increase the enjoyment, and the 
heightened enjoyment will stimulate greater thankfulness. 

Again: The wondrous drama of Calvary, at which (accor- 
ding to orthodox views) all heaven and earth stood aghast, 
is certainly calculated to absorb the whole attention of those 
who believe in it, and to divert their regards from the every- 
day scenes wherein the Creator displays His ordinary good- 
ness. No one who thoroughly realizes that tremendous con- 
ception and the extent of the benefit it is supposed to have 
effected, can find leisure to think also very much about such 
Providential gifts as sight and hearing and food and sleep,— 
about loving friends, and wise books, and sunny skies, and 
odorous flowers, and all the joys of this beautiful world, to 
which the senses and the intellect of man have been made 
the portals. No one has time enough to think, no one has 
heart enough to feel grateful for things like these, when 
there is that stupendous Redemption to occupy all thought 
and feeling. We do not stop to thank the man who rescues 
us from a burning house, because he also throws a cloak over 
our shoulders. But when men come to think of God simply 
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as the Giver of all good, and not primarily as the awful 
“Father” who stands behind the Cross, then will begin a 
habit of considering His secular benefits in quite a new 
manner. Every one who has himself quitted the orthodox 
churches must have perceived this phenomenon taking place 
in his own mind. Expressions of gratitude for, and enu- 
merations of, natural blessings, are rare almost in propor- 
tion to the orthodoxy of the sects in whose worship they 
find a place. They immediately appear and multiply as 
we recede from orthodoxy. Thus we conclude that the 
transition which sooner or later must modify, if not explode, 
the popular doctrine of the Atonement, will tend to make 
men think more of, be more grateful for, and enjoy more, 
the natural pleasures of existence. 

Again: Not only the relinquishing of the old tremendous 
dogma, but the admission of the new views of the perfection 
of the Divine Goodness, will make men feel that they are 
out of harmony with His merciful will, out of sympathy 
with His bright world, when they yield to prolonged sorrow 
or indulge a melancholy frame of mind. Grief will be borne 
with a greater effort to rise above it into serenity and cheer- 
fulness ; and innocent pleasure will be tasted, not with that 
pseudo “ moderation” which is the term for a sort of un- 
meaning asceticism peculiar to the Protestant mind, but 
with hearty and natural enjoyment. There will be then 
not Seven Sacraments nor Two, but a thousand; and each 
will be a Eucharist, at which we shall not merely put 
our lips to the chalice, but drink the bright wine of life 
with thankful hearts, and pass it on to all whom our hands 
can reach. 

The recognition of the sanctity of the natural laws (of 
which we shall speak hereafter as one of the great changes 
of the time) must also contribute not a little to the recog- 
nition of the sanctity of natural Joy ; for such joy appears 
as one of the clearest of the designs of nature. We are 
intended to enjoy sleep—else why is the moment of gather- 
ing slumber so full of sweetness? We are meant to enjoy 
food—else why the infinite varieties of agreeable flavours 
presented to our palates by the means of necessary nutri- 
ment? We are meant to enjoy sweet odours, fresh sun- 
shine and calm starlight ; the sea, the mountains ; the soci- 
ety of our kind; the love of husband, wife, child, parent, 
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friend—else why are they all so fitted to our natures? To 
frustrate the beneficent intentions of Providence, to take 
kindness with coldness and indifference, will by and by be 
looked on as no less ungrateful to God than similar treat- 
ment of his gifts would be to a human benefactor. To say, 
“TI never know or care what you give me,” would be an 
ungracious retort to a mother who strove tenderly to sur- 
round us with gentle cares. Why it should be less ungra- 
cious to say practically the same to God does not appear. 


IIL. A strongly marked distinction between the results 
of the old creed and the new must appear in the conception 
of a Perfect Life. To the old Romans and Greeks, the part 
which religion occupied among the duties and interests of 
life was comparatively small. A hero of Plutarch, the “mag- 
nanimous man” of Aristotle, might or might not be specially 
addicted to sacrificing to Jupiter or any other god or god- 
dess ; and might or might not have been initiated in the Mys- 
teries, or have built a temple or erected a statue or altar, 
quite indifferently as regarded his general claims to be con- 
sidered good or great. Though any flagrant impiety might 
have been accounted a blot on his character, yet the whole 
attitude of the man as regarded the Immortals, and his warm 
expectations of Elysium or vivid terrors of Tartarus, were 
matters well-nigh ignored in the estimate made of him by 
his countrymen. To be just, brave, of equal mind in pros- 
perity and adversity, and, above all, to be a patriot—these 
were the characteristics which, in the opinion of the ancients, 
constituted nobility of nature. The life which most strongly 
illustrated them was the most perfect life of which they had 
formed a conception. 

Very different was the ideal of medieval times. Here 
the religious side of life threw into shade the moral and 
secular; and a man was judged to be good, not merely pri- 
marily on account of his religious exercises, but for their 
sakes exclusively when his outward life might rather have 
provoked condemnation. The standard of judgment was 
transposed ; and whereas it had before been a man’s rela- 
tions to his fellow-men which determined them to praise or 
condemn him, it was now his supposed relations to God in 
which (such was the marvellous potency of the Christian 
idea!) they learned chiefly to regard him. Morals were so 
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far submerged in religion, that no independent judgment 
was based upon them. Such at least is the impression left 
on us by the chronicles of the times, although some deduc- 
tion from it ought probably to be made on the consideration 
that priests and monks were the common historians, and 
that the public opinion of the Dark Ages has descended to us 
only as the opinion of the cloister. 

Again: In Protestant times and countries, while the 
moral element has been vastly elevated, and the domestic 
and social virtues generally made to play a higher part in 
the construction of a perfect character, the accepted standard 
of life has been as it were bifurcated ; there is one standard 
for the “professed Christian,” another for the man of the 
world ; one standard preached of in churches and written 
about in pious biographies, another and wholly different one 
to be found in newspaper obituaries and the conversation . 
of men and women in clubs and drawing-rooms. While the 
old Roman had only honour for a hero, and the medieval 
Christian for a saint, we have abundance of reverence for 
our saints and most genuine enthusiasm for our heroes. 
But at the same time it must be observed that the Roman 
ideal lacked many of the chivalrous and unselfish qualities 
we demand from the hero; while the medizval saint, if he 
escaped our police regulations as a mendicant, would assur- 
edly fall under our contempt as a fanatic. Taking all, 
ancient and modern, together, we meet nowhere with the 
complete ideal of the Perfect Man. Our own hero who is 
no saint, and our saint who is no hero, can in no case be 
received as models of the character which must absolutely 
unite heroism and sanctity. 

A different idea of perfect human nature from either of 
these half-sided ones seems destined to arise in future. Re- 
motely rooted among the dogmas of the old theology lie the 
ideas of the impurity of the flesh, the intrinsic merit of 
self-denial, and many cognate notions concerning meats and 
drinks, marriage, and other matters connected with our 
physical life. These ideas, so long as they pervaded men’s 
minds, left no room for the great modern dogma which has 
sprung up as they have died down—the SANcTITY OF 
NatTuRAL Laws. A purer theology, freeing God’s character 
from miserable shades, ever-advancing Science adding each 
hour a fresh verse to the endless psalm glorifying the wis- 
VOL. IV. Cc 
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dom and goodness displayed in His creation—these have 
given us the great new doctrine which is destined to affect 
beneficently every department of human life. The moment 
men receive it thoroughly, the idea of a Perfect Life must 
thenceforth be the idea of a life developing every faculty of 
the mind, every power of the body, every holy affection of 
the heart of man. We shall have no more of those lop-sided 
saints who fill the niches of the Past. We shall have saints 
who shall be heroes, and heroes who shall be saints; men 
and women who shall shew at last how beautiful and noble 
a thing is that Thought of God which we speak of as Human 
Nature. 

With the change in the idea of what constitutes a perfect 
man, must come a corresponding change in systems of 
Education. Hitherto, those who have regarded Religion as 
the one thing needful, have aimed so to saturate the minds 
of their pupils with their own beliefs and imbue them with 
their own sentiments, as to make the future man or woman, 
before all things else, a Catholic, an Anglican, or an Evan- 
gelical. That he should read and hear nothing but what 
should tend to enforce the special views of his teacher, and 
that he should be led, lured, guided, driven, goaded, in one 
way or other forced, to adopt those views,—this has been 
the most essential part of the process of education. When 
the parent or guardian has made of the boy a devotee of 
the Romish Church, doubting nothing she teaches, and obe- 
diently following all her behests—or when he has made 
him a devout and ascetic Anglican—or has carried him 
through the process of an Evangelical “conversion”——in 
each case the work of education has been felt to be satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

Very different in this respect will be the labours of future 
teachers. In a late number of this Review, the duty was 
urged of honestly and frankly bringing up all children com- 
mitted to our charge in those religious ideas which to our 
own consciences have approved themselves as true. The 
disgrace of those who have themselves attained to pure and 
happy thoughts of God, and who yet for worldly motives 
allow their children to grow up under beliefs false, low and 
miserable—this disgrace and sin we maintained could not 
for ever be laid at the door of liberal thinkers. When men 
better understand the bearing of their own views, when 
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those views are partaken of more generally, the practice 
will cease of accepting our opponents’ idea that the next 
best thing to not knowing a truth is not telling it. But 
will the instruction of future Unitarians and Theists of all 
shades to their children be therefore only a repetition of the 
old effort to drench the pupil’s mind with the teacher's 
beliefs, and keep from him every opposing idea? Surely 
there will be a great difference, and for this reason. 

It is a part of the old creed in all its forms, that one 
special and exclusive Divine Revelation has been given to 
mankind. It may be Jewish, or Mahometan, or Catholic, 
or Reformed; but one only there is or can be, and that 
of course is the doctrine of the believers own church, 
whichever it may chance to be. The moment a Christian 
fairly passes beyond this narrow idea of revelation, and 
admits that God has spoken to Hindoos and Parsees as well 
as to the Prophets in his own direct line of spiritual ances- 
try, from that moment he has transcended the bounds of 
orthodoxy, and entered on the path whose only logical end 
is Parker's doctrine of the normality and universality of 
Inspiration. Now a man who believes that he and his 
Church possess the clue to eternal truth, that God has 
wrought a cycle of miracles to give it him, and that the 
rest of mankind grope in darkness,—such a man cannot 
approach the religions of other men with fairness and open- 
ness of mind. It would be to stultify himself to maintain 
that he had been taught his creed by teachers delegated 
from God, or by a book written at God’s dictation, and yet 
admit at the same time that another man, without such 
teachers or such book, knew something more of religion 
than himself. He may indeed, if he be singularly humble 
and honest, admit with shame that a Heathen or a Jew 
may be morally better than himself, but as wise as he, in 
any, the smallest, matter which should concern religion, he 
cannot think him. Thus such an one is unavoidably defi- 
cient in that candid, genial, cosmopolitan spirit, whereby 
large and free souls, going forth through the world of buoks 
and men, receive the fullest culture, and concentrate the 
light of many minds on the subjects of their thoughts. 

Here, then, will be a marked feature in the liberal edu- 
cation of the future. The youth will indeed be fully in- 
structed in his parents’ religious views, and as he grows up 
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he will be shewn why they have accepted one doctrine and 
why they have rejected another. His mind will be stored 
with whatever treasures of pious feelings and rational judg- 
ments they can bequeath to him. But he will not go out 
among other men or study their writings with the precon- 
ceived idea that he has come straight out of the schools of 
the Prophets, or that he has got God’s last word locked up 
in the Testament in his trunk. 

It is a remarkable sight to one who travels much to 
observe how the adherents of every form of the old creed 
mutually despise the worship of those who hold a different 
form, even if it be one but slightly removed from their own. 
We all know how at home Churchmen and Dissenters 
respectively feel to the cultus of the parish church and the 
village “tabernacle,” the county town cathedral and the 
Baptist chapel. To hear a Low-churchman talk of St. Al- 
ban’s, or a Puseyite of some “barn” (as he calls an ugly 
church) where the Evangelical clergyman pours out his 
Christian appeals, is enough to bewilder the listener who 
stands remote from both, and remembers that they are 
actually members of the same great Church and repeat the 
same creeds every Sunday. Again: The behaviour of Pro- 
testants in Romanist churches abroad has long been the 
scandal of southern Europe; while the conduct of nearly 
all Christians amid the kneeling and barefooted worshipers 
in the mosques of the East, is enough to make the disciples 
of Islam believe them “infidels” indeed. Only those who 
are assured that God has taught their brethren as well as 
themselves, and that He hears prayer uttered in every spi- 
ritual dialect—only those whose eye of faith sees the incense 
from all earth’s thousand altars blend ere it reach the sky— 
can reverence aright the worship of their fellow-men. The 
education which will make men thus feel, will be the reli- 
gious education of the youth of the future. Instead of 
insisting on an overstrained and unquestioning reverence 
for the particular form of belief and worship of the parent, 
and encouraging a corresponding irreverence and contempt 
for the creed or cultus of others, the effort of the teacher 
will be to inspire a profound love and respect for Truth as 
truth, wherever it is to be found, a sincere sympathy for 
piety, even when it uses the least congenial expression. 
“ By this” also “may we know that we have passed from 
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death unto life,” if Truth be dearer to us than the creed we 
learned at our mother’s knees, and if the Love of God, dis- 
cerned as genuine in any human heart, never fail to call 
forth our sympathy and honour. 


We have now discussed a few of the most important of 
those changes in the popular creed which seem immediately 
impending, and whose results we contemplate with unal- 
loyed hopefulness. There are other changes either impend- 
ing or within easy probability, which suggest more anxious 
speculations. There is the vast comprehensive change— 
nay, revolution—from a religion resting on a definite and 
elaborate system of theology claiming Divine Authority, to 
a religion whose theology is too simple to be called a system, 
and which claims no other authority than that which it 
derives from the reason and conscience of man. There is 
impending a second and hardly lesser change, which con- 
cerns our ideas of sin; Sin in the abstract, as an act either 
of treason against God, or else (as some would tell us) as 
the mere stumble of the infant learning its first faltering 
steps ; and Sin in the concrete, the actual guilt or innocence 
of many acts which hitherto have passed unquestioned 
under the condemnation of the supposed Divine Authority. 
Lastly, there is impending a third great change, the change 
which must take place in our practical forms of worship 
when the conception of the nature and objects of Prayer 
have been remodelled in accordance with the truer science, 
the higher piety of coming time. These great changes and 
their results, together with some lesser and collateral alter- 
ations in our thoughts and their secular manifestations, we 
shall hope in some measure to trace in a future paper. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
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IIl.—THE CLERICAL PROFESSION. 


THE cry is going forth from various sections of the Chris- 
tian church in this country, that there is a dearth of minis- 
ters. In the Establishment, the supply by no means equals 
the demand, and the candidates for ordination are coming, 
in increasing numbers every year, from training colleges of 
very inferior pretensions, rather than from the national 
universities. In the Dissenting denominations the same 
tendency manifests itself. The Independents have recently 
bewailed the small proportion of their divinity students who 
take a degree when it is placed within their reach. Some 
sections at least of the Wesleyans are obliged to lament that 
they have more harvest than labourers. The college to 
which Unitarians look for their leading ministers is rich in 
everything except students. Various suggestions have been 
made as to the remedy for this state of things. In order 
to judge how far they are likely to succeed, we must first 
endeavour to ascertain its cause. 

The change which has taken place in modern days in the 
manner of looking at the minister of religion, is indicated 
by the altered phraseology by which his walk of life is 
described. Instead of speaking of “the priestly office,” we 
now talk of “the clerical profession.” The old idea of the 
priest, as still preserved in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
in a portion at least of that of England, sinks entirely all 
considerations as to his personal qualities, by looking exclu- 
sively at his official character. He holds his high position 
and exercises his sacred functions, not by right of any powers 
or acquirements of his own, but exclusively on account of 
the authority transmitted to him at his ordination. His 
dignity and claim to respect are therefore quite irrespective 
of his talents or virtues. And though human instincts are 
too strong to allow this theory to be practically acquiesced 
in to its full extent, and men will honour intellect and mo- 
rality more than ignorant stupidity and sensualism, even 
when both are alike covered with the priest's garment,— 
yet there are many well-known cases in which, while it is 
acknowledged that the man is despised, it is nevertheless 
held that in his official character as priest he must be 
obeyed. Though the medium be a base one, it serves to 
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convey by apostolical succession the electric current of 
divine influence. Though the vessel be cracked, and im- 
pure both inside and out, it does not thereby pollute the 
holy water poured into it. When once made a priest, a man 
is henceforth in a position apart from the rest of the com- 
munity. As he thereby loses some of the interests, pursuits 
and amusements, in which others may innocently partake, 
so he at the same time gains a dignity he can never again 
forfeit. The priestly office outweighs all considerations of 
individual character and conduct. 

To the majority of Englishmen, however, the minister of 
religion appears in a very different light. Though much of 
the old phraseology still hangs about us, it is probable that 
all sections of the Established Church but one, and nearly 
all Dissenters, agree in regarding him only as a worthy 
clergyman, who has deliberately assumed the position as his 
life's work, and who holds it in right of his self-devoted 
consecration of his powers to God’s service, rather than of 
any human ordination. In this view, the minister who 
fulfils his duty thoroughly is worthy of highest respect and 
honour ; the one who simply gets through his work without 
disgrace is tolerated ; while he whose character is inconsis- 
tent with his position is at once to be expelled from his 
office. The priest’s garment is not here allowed to conceal 
any moral disqualifications, or even to place talent and 
incompetence on an equality. To have obtained a footing 
among the consecrated ranks, no longer secures any one a 
permanent place there. Success or failure, continued service 
or speedy expulsion, respect and influence or neglect and 
obscurity, are the alternatives, in this as in other professions, 
awarded to knowledge or ignorance, strength or weakness, 
industry or indolence, virtue or vice. 

Those therefore who feel themselves attracted to the min- 
istry in the present day, have to look at it as a profession. 
Not that they are justified in entering on it simply as a 
means of living. The nature of its duties makes it essential 
that there should be a high and noble motive, “a call” from 
God, and that a felt love of the especial studies and pursuits 
to be engaged in should precede the entrance on preparation 
even for a ministerial career. But taking for granted that 
there is this moral preparedness, the man who aspires to 
the ministry must necessarily ask himself how far he is 
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likely to succeed init. That he has the requisite education, 
that he has been accepted by ordination or some equivalent 
to it, will not, among Nonconformists at least, secure for 
him all that he may desire. The veneration for the mere 
office being in a great measure lost, there is nothing to 
replace it but respect for the inherent powers and actual 
achievements of the man; and he who cannot command 
this respect will find himself in every way miserable in the 
clerical. profession. He will not only fail to obtain the 
sufficient means of livelihood ; he will also miss, what is 
even more valuable, the consciousness of success in the path 
he has chosen. 

There is no doubt that a perception, more or less clear 
and definite, of this changed state of feeling, operates in 
many instances in deterring young men from making the 
ministry their chosen profession. The cases in which there 
is so manifest a call to the work that the alternative of 
following any other course cannot be thought of, and the 
language of the heart is, “ Woe unto me if I preach not the 
gospel,” must be comparatively few. Generally speaking, 
there is a comparison of different paths in life, and a calcu- 
lation of results, before the ministry is embraced as a pro- 
fession. Hence it is the view of many persons that the 
principal means of increasing the number of ministers is to 
improve their worldly position. Notice is often drawn to 
the contrast between the income of a working clergyman, 
and that which the same man might gain in another pro- 
fession or in trade. The inference desired is, that larger 
incomes would produce a larger number of efficient clergy- 
men. We believe that the expectation of such a result is 
to some extent delusive. That men should be willing to 
devote a greater portion of their property than they do at 
present to the service of religion, is no doubt much to be 
desired. But they ought to do this from a loving allegiance 
and a loyal self-devotion to spiritual interests, not from a 
fallacious hope that they shall thus bribe men to become 
ministers. You can no more manufacture a minister than 
you can a poet. The men who are tempted into the minis- 
try solely by the pecuniary rewards that it offers, are not 
likely to prove worthy labourers. At the same time, every 
change by which a better rate of remuneration than that 
now offered is made customary in the clerical profession, 
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will do something to remove a barrier which does at present 
stand in the way of the increase in the number of ministers 
which is demanded by the amount of work that has to be 
done. However high be the motives and however pure the 
character of one who is looking to the ministry for his life’s 
career, he must be aware that the education he will receive 
and the habits he will form during his period of training, 
must tend to render indispensable to his comfort those 
refinements of social life, and opportunities of mental culti- 
vation and congenial society, which are totally inconsistent 
with poverty. He may be entirely free from selfish and 
mercenary feelings, and sincerely fond of ministerial work, 
and may yet shrink from the prospect of a life of struggle 
with the difficulties of a scanty income, accompanied by the 
necessity of maintaining the position of a gentleman. He 
dreads to find himself fond of reading, yet unable to pur- 
chase books ; capable of enjoying refined society, yet shut 
out from entering it on terms of equality, and compelled to 
be content to appear in it only as a favour; fully appre- 
ciating the advantages of education, yet deprived of the 
means of giving it to his children ; anxious to devote all his 
powers to mental and spiritual work, yet obliged frequently 
to employ himself in considering how he can multiply the 
few loaves and small fishes that fall to his lot. It is no 
detraction from the nobility of purpose with which a man 
enters life, to say that such a prospect may make him pause, 
and that in many cases it altogether deters him from making 
the ministry his profession. To render the income of the 
profession commensurate with its importance, would remove 
this barrier. But it should not be expected that this will 
by itself prove sufficient to remedy the scarcity of Christian 
labourers complained of. There are other considerations, 
perhaps even more important, to be attended to. 

The complaint that the ministers of religion are under- 
paid is, in fact, often pressed far beyond its legitimate limits. 
In the Church, the scanty incomes of the curates are coun- 
terbalanced by the very large ones enjoyed by the higher 
dignitaries. Among Nonconformists, the men of striking 
power, intellectual or moral, always find their own level 
and obtain a competent support. Among those who toil on 
with a very scanty pittance, it is, sometimes at least, the case 
that they are persons totally unfitted, by defects either of 
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nature or education, for being ministers at all; there are 
many who would probably not succeed much better in any 
other walk of life. But after making all these deductions 
and allowances, the fuct still remains that even the most 
successful Nonconformist minister cannot hope to reap so 
plenteous a harvest of pecuniary reward as the successful 
merchant or lawyer or physician. But the ministry has 
compensations which serve to counterbalance these draw- 
backs ; and it is unreasonable for those who feel and value 
the distinguishing advantages of their profession, to grumble 
perpetually because it is not also equally rich in this world’s 
good. As no man can serve God and mammon, so no man 
can at the same time be gathering in a spiritual and a mate- 
rial harvest. Let us try to point out what are these com- 
pensating advantages which make the clerical profession 
dear to the heart of him who has experienced them. 

Many a successful merchant laments his inability to give 
more than the odds and ends of his time to intellectual 
culture. For thinking and studying he has only the inter- 
vals of business. Many a lawyer and physician esteems it 
his greatest happiness to devote his leisure hours to litera- . 
ture or philosophy. Now the minister is able to make these, 
the highest pursuits of our race, not his occasional indul- 
gence, but his regular occupation. Thought and study are 
his peculiar work. Joined with these, the cultivation of his 
moral and religious powers, that he may be able to cultivate 
those faculties in others, and the development of the sweet 
charities of life, are his habitual employment. It is surely 
no sinall advantage for a man to have a path in life which 
thus makes his work occupy and engage all the higher parts 
of his nature. The diligent employment of any of the powers 
God gives is a good and noble thing. The man who labours 
with his body, especially if he seeks opportunities to exer- 
cise his mental faculties as a rest from bodily work, deserves 
no scorn. But the higher the class of faculties our peculiar 
task calls forth, the more enviable our position. We doubt 
if any minister, who has a few years’ experience of the 
sweets of his profession, would change places with the 
wealthy merchant, when he remembers that he must pur- 
chase that wealth by devoting to business the time he now 
gives to mental growth and moral effort. This is what is 
really meant when it is said that employment in clerical 
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duties is doing God’s work. There is nothing really more 
divine, nothing more strictly in accordance with God’s will, 
in preaching and visiting the sick, than there is in plough- 
ing and weaving, book-keeping and manufacturing, if they 
are done dutifully and religiously. But the former occupa- 
tion employs a higher class of faculties, one which brings 
us into closer union with God. To be able to give the life 
to this is the highest privilege a human being can enjoy. 

To a perception of this advantage of the clerical profes- 
sion, in the fact that its habitual work calls forth and 
engages the higher parts of our nature, must be added a 
genuine interest in the advance of religion and morality in 
the world, and a strong philanthropic feeling, to lead a man 
thoroughly to devote himself to this employment. The 
pecuniary prospect can never be the leading motive; if 
there is good reason to hope that they who preach the 
gospel will be able to live by the gospel, this is as much as 
will be asked for by those who enter on the task with right 
feelings, and this is also as much as we can ever expect 
will be generally provided for the clergy. 

How then do these considerations explain the decreasing 
number of candidates for the ministry? It must be con- 
fessed that the tone of a large portion of modern English 
society tends to depreciate in men’s minds the value of the 
motives above alluded to, and to give exaggerated import- 
ance to the attainment of wealth. It is not that there is a 
general diminution of interest in religion, or that the desire 
to be useful in promoting the highest interests of the human 
race is less powerful now than it was in other days. But 
it is perceived that others besides the clergy may engage in 
these labours, that he who is outside the clerical profession 
may nevertheless do much religious and philanthropic work. 
When a young man is deliberating about his future course, 
the alternative is not—as it once appeared to be—to be a 
clergyman or to be altogether unconnected with all efforts 
in the cause of duty and of God. The first great motive 
which would lead to a ministerial life has therefore less 
power. The other consideration, the choice of a profession 
which shall employ the higher rather than the lower facul- 
ties, loses some of its weight, when the popular estimate of 
riches sways the mind, to the exclusion, or at least the 
abatement, of that strong desire for mental and moral growth 
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which should counterbalance it. Add to this other minor 
discouragements, and there is sufficient explanation of the 
comparative dearth of aspirants worthy of the clerical pro- 
fession. 

Turn we then to the remedies for this state of things. It 
can hardly be doubted that it is a state that should be 
altered. No one who believes in and cares for Religion and 
Morality, whatever be his theology, will deny the absolute 
necessity for the existence of a clergy. That there should 
be a class of men by profession thinkers and students, who 
make it their one great concern, the work of their lives, to 
seek for truth and as far as they know it to teach it, pre- 
pared by education and trained by experience to arouse and 
strengthen the religious impressions and feelings of their 
brethren, and ever ready to give a helping hand to every 
cause of true philanthropy, is as essential to the well-being 
of the community, as the existence of husbandmen to cul- 
tivate food for the body, or physicians to care for its health. 
Changing circuinstances may do much to modify the pecu- 
liar characteristics and position of the clergy; they can 
never destroy the need for such men. The means of increas- 
ing their number cannot be found in any formal plan or 
artful organization, but must be sought in an adaptation of 
the thoughts and feelings of the community to the altered 
circumstances in which society exists. The old veneration 
for the priestly office being lost, the notion of a peculiar 
sanctity in the clergyman being abandoned, the idea that 
he does the work of Religion for the people, and that they 
have nothing to do with it, being renounced, there is 
needed, to take the place of these exploded superstitions, 
a higher estimate than formerly prevailed of the value of 
spiritual pursuits and interests, and a consciousness that 
the cultivation of the immortal parts of our nature is a 
better thing than mere money-making. This right estimate 
of things does already to some extent prevail. Every indi- 
vidual who shews by his conduct that he possesses it does 
something to help on its progress. Whenever he refuses 
homage to mere riches, consents to recognize a higher 
standard of value, gives his own time and labour to spi- 
ritual work, publicly honours the thinker and the saint, 
however low their worldly position, he is thereby hasten- 
ing on the silent revolution which, when it reaches its 
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consummation, will place the clergy in their right position 
as the most honoured of the community, simply because 
they are its most intellectual and spiritual members. 

It will be objected to these statements that, as a matter 
of fact, the clergy of the present day, including those of 
every Christian church, are not strikingly pre-eminent for 
intellectual ability. The popular estimate of them is often 
that they are good but weak, with right intentions but 
deficient in practical power. The old story, that it is a libel 
to call a lawyer a fool, because a fool cannot be a good 
lawyer, but that a similar aspersion on a clergyman is no 
libel, because his folly is no necessary bar to his profes- 
sional efficiency, represents the impression still prevalent 
in many quarters. But this impression arose when the old 
idea was maintained, that it was the office which dignified 
the man, and in proportion as our people outgrow this 
idea, they demand a class of ministers not only respectable 
in character, but also powerful in intellect. Even if it be 
acknowledged that, while there are striking exceptions whose 
eminence is universally recognized, many modern ministers 
are simply commonplace men, and that there is often found 
among them a want of practical sense and power such as 
habits of business cultivate, this will not affect the cha- 
racter of the profession as a whole. Let the concession be 
made the most of, and the fact yet remains, that the clergy 
of this country exhibit an amount of intellectual power and 
mental cultivation such as is found in no other class. In 
villages and country districts they are the centre of every- 
thing that promotes enlightenment and spiritual progress. 
In towns they are found among the active leaders in all 
educational and philanthropic movements, and often hold- 
ing a high place among local philosophers and literati. 
Two obstacles require to be removed in order that this may 
be more generally true of them. The first is the habit of 
expecting from a clergyman attention to many trivial duties, 
such as might as well be performed by a man of very 
inferior education. Modern satirists have drawn amusing 
pictures of the multiplied avocations of a pastor, who is 
called on to arrange Sunday-schools, to superintend day- 
schools, to preside at ladies’ meetings, to organize every 
kind of charitable society, to manage his choir, to make 
himself sociable in all the homes of his congregation, and 
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to be the general adviser and pleasant companion, as well 
as the religious guide, of his people. It may be granted 
that it is his duty to take an interest in everything that is 
for the welfare of his congregation, and to give it a general 
superintendence. But as far as details are concerned, it is 
his part to set others to work rather than to work himself, 
and if his time is frittered away in constant minute serving, 
he has no hours left for reading and thought. The cases 
in which the evil reaches its height are found among Dis- 
senters, where especially the visiting demanded from the 
minister is a very serious encroachment. The duty of pas- 
toral visitation, especially to those who are in sickness or 
sorrow, is not denied. The advantage to the minister him- 
self, of alternating with his study of Religion such practical 
application of its power, is undoubted. But in many cases, 
this demand for a minister's visits arises not from a desire 
for religious conversation, but from a feeling that they are 
“an attention,” to which the people have a rightful claim. 
The limit to the claim is, that its exercise shall not interfere 
with such time for thought and reading as may enable him 
to maintain his intellectual position. If he is so busy going 
“from house to house” that his pulpit services become 
valueless for want of due preparation, or that his own mind 
stands still, the minister is thus fatally injuring himself, 
and is at the same time lowering his profession. 

The other obstacle to the proper dignity of the clerical 
profession is the notion that it places its members in a 
different category from other men; that, on the one hand, 
allowances must be made for them, they must be treated 
with a gentleness almost like that due to women; and 
that, on the other, indulgences, amusements and occupa- 
tions justifiable in the case of the laity are forbidden to 
the clergy. This they must entirely renounce. As they 
claim a right to do without blame what other men do, and 
practically assert that nothing is wrong for the minister 
which is not wrong for the man, so they must simply stand 
on their own merits, shelter themselves under no profes- 
sional shield, but be willing to fight their own battles on a 
perfect level with other sections of the community. Much 
has yet to be done to vindicate the man/y character of the 
clergy. Let them banish every approach to effeminacy. 
Let them vindicate their right to appear at the card-table, 
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the ball and the theatre, on the race-course and the hunt- 
ing-field, unless they are prepared to preach that it is wrong 
for their congregations to be seen there. Let them take 
their place in the cricket-club, the rifle-corps, the boating- 
match, as freely as they did in their student days, provided 
the taste for these athletic exercises still survives. With all 
this, let them refuse to accept any concessions to them on 
account of their profession, and shew they can hold their 
own on every fair field without asking for favour, and the 
consequence will be a greater and truer respect than any 
now given. A further result will be, that when it is seen 
that a ministerial life is not synonymous with an unmanly 
life or a virtual retirement from the world, many an ener- 
getic youth, with warm sympathies and high aspirations, who 
now shrinks from destining himself to the ministry because 
he wishes to be like other men, and not to be frightened 
from this or that pursuit by the bugbear, “It is not fit for 
a parson to do,” will enter the clerical profession ; and of 
such “muscular Christians” the best ministers are often 
made. 

Let it not be supposed, because we have deprecated the 
demand for so large a portion of the minister’s time in 
visiting as will interfere with his individual culture, that 
we are blind to the value of his social influence, or the 
happiness it may give him when rightly exercised. The 
prospect of this is not perhaps calculated to allure candi- 
dates to the ministry, because it is a thing that can hardly 
be understood by anticipation ; but those who have experi- 
enced it may be believed when they say that it is a source of 
ever-increasing satisfaction. There is something indescrib- 
ably close and tender in the friendship between a minister 
and his flock. Rich and poor, young and old, welcome 
him, consult him, confide in him. He is at home in every 
home. The well-spread table of the wealthy always has 
room for him, and the working man is not ashamed to ask 
him to share his humble meal. When the door of the 
house of mourning is closed to every other guest, his entrance 
is no intrusion, but a comfort. As he approaches the bed 
of sickness, the dim eye brightens and the pale cheek flushes 
with pleasure. He is associated in his people’s hearts with 
their most touching household memories,—the marriage tie, 
the new-born babe, the grave of the departed. He has the 
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privilege which is the most severe test of friendship, that 
of reproof ; and words which from another would be resented 
as an insult, are from him often received as a mark of kind- 
ness. Little children look on him as a second father, youth 
comes to him for guiding sympathy, maturity finds in him 
a trusted friend, and even while he is yet young, old age 
waives its privilege in his favour and treats him as on an 
equality with itself. If the happiness arising from the 
relation of the true minister to his people could but be 
understood by young men about to choose their career in 
life, it would indeed be a strong motive to incline them to 
the profession. As we have said, they can hardly realize 
it from the experience of others. 

There is one other requirement to make the ministry 
what it ought to be, and that is the enjoyment of perfect 
freedom. Any education worthy of the name fills the pupil 
with an earnest love of truth. The mind desires to examine 
for itself, and to judge by means of its own powers, all 
assertions presented.to it. If there be any intellectual 
energy, there is a corresponding indisposition to receive a 
system passively. If there be any moral energy, there is a 
corresponding disdain at the notion of concealing thought 
and opinion. The noblest and strongest young men are 
therefore just those who most certainly shrink from mental 
bondage, and refuse to shackle themselves by subscription 
at the very outset of their career. There are many who get 
over the ditticulty by what we must designate sophistry. 
There are others who are by this cause precluded from the 
Church of England ministry. Among Dissenters the same 
evil prevails, in some cases in a worse form, the candidate 
for the ministry having to make a statement of his opinions, 
or even to undergo a verbal examination, before he can be 
accepted. -Even those who consider themselves the most 
free have yet something to learn on this subject. It is only 
too easy for a cry of heresy to be raised against a young 
minister ; and where there is neither standard of orthodoxy 
nor recognized tribunal to appeal to, the task of rebutting 
such acry is the more difficult. By hints and inuendoes, 
by private talk and letters, the impression may be produced 
that a man is not sound, has dangerous opinions ; the timid 
hold aloof, the cautious exclude him from their pulpits, 
institutions get rid of him as a prominent member, lest he 
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should injure the subscription list ; and though some worthy 
men may rally round him—not because they share his opi- 
nions, but because they love freedom—he has many a mor- 
tification to undergo, and many an up-hill battle to fight, 
the sight of which deters others from entering the clerical 
profession. “If we are laymen,” they say, “we can think 
and believe what we like; but if we become ministers, we 
are liable to be called to account for our opinions.” Now 
the right state of things would be for the principle to be 
firmly established and generally acknowledged, that the 
minister is not pledged to any system. As far as his con- 
nection with a particular congregation is concerned, there 
must be such an agreement in opinion as will enable him 
to lead their devotions ; and if so great a divergence occurs 
as to render his ministrations no longer productive of spiri- 
tual benefit to the congregation, a true minister will not 
wish to retain the pulpit. But no change of opinion should 
be regarded as unfitting him for the ministry, if he can find 
a congregation to minister to. He should be at perfect 
liberty to pursue Truth with unshackled powers, and to 
follow her wherever she may lead him. 

The ministry, then, as it is already existing among the 
freest of modern Christians, as it will ere long be recognized 
among all, is the devotion of a man’s life to the cultivation 
of his highest powers with the especial and definite object 
of being useful to his fellow-men. It differs from the life 
of the mere student or philosopher, inasmuch as it binds 
its members to be constantly labouring for others as well as 
for self-improvement. They have a rightful claim on the 
community for such a pecuniary support as will enable 
them to devote themselves entirely to their vocation, unin- 
terrupted by the wants and cares of poverty. Riches they 
cannot expect; but they may be content with a modest 
competency, since the nobility of the work they undertake, 
the opportunity they enjoy for the constant cultivation of 
the mind and soul, and the social advantages they gain 
from their peculiar relation to the community, are a suffi- 
cient compensation for their loss of the wealth gained in 
other walks of life. To understand this would make men 
more ready to enter the ministry than they now are. To 
increase, in the world at large, the value attached to mental 
as contrasted with material advantage, to obtain a wider 
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recognition of the truth that “a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things that he possesseth,” is the surest 
method of recruiting the ranks of the clerical profession. 
To expect from the minister no more practical labour than 
is consistent with his constant employment in self-culture, 
thought, reading and meditation,—to encourage him to 
“dare to do all that may become a man,” without granting 
him priestly authority or claiming from him monkish asce- 
ticism,—to give him perfect liberty of thought in practice 
as well as in theory,—these are the methods by which the 
profession may be rendered more attractive. Such are the 
views we have endeavoured to set forth. We have done so 
in the conviction that there is a mighty religious work to 
be done in our own day; and if it be not done, it is not 
because the fields are not white to the harvest, not because 
there are not many brave hearts and active minds ready to 
enter on the task, but simply because old things, with their 
prejudices and fallacies, are not yet passed away, though 
they have lost much of their power, and there needs some 
re-arrangement and modification before the new things can 
rightly fill their place in the world. When this has been 
done, the race of clergymen, who are in no sense priests, 
may go forth, with a free intellect, with a pure faith, with 
a holy love, to do such a work in the world as no priest- 
hood ever has accomplished. 

JOHN WRIGHT. 





IIl.—THE BISHOP OF NATAL AND THE CHURCH OF 
SOULH AFRICA. 

1. Memorial from certain Members of the Church of England 
in Natal, calling upon the Bishop of Capetown to resign 
his Office of Metropolitan. 

2. The Metropolitan’s Reply to the Memorial calling upon 
him to resign. 

3. Reply of the Memorialists to the Bishop of Capetown. 

4. Letter from the Bishop of Capetown to the Editor of the 
Contemporary Review. 

WirTH those who do not wish to see the shadows cast by 
coming events, it has become a fashion to say that the weak 
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criticisms of the Bishop of Natal have found their true level, 
that all his difficulties have turned out to be corroborations 
of the narrative assailed by him, or, to use the language of 
the Dean of Maritzburg, that he has only helped to place 
on a surer basis the accounts of the Creation and the Fall, 
of the Deluge and the arrest of the sun’s course over Gibeon. 

To more impartial and indifferent spectators, the field of 
present controversies exhibits a very different sight ; and 
few probably who have examined it closely will care to 
deny that Bishop Colenso’s appeal to facts has changed the 
course of recent thought, and stirred to their lowest depths 
the hearts of all who are determined to seek the truth, whe- 
ther in history or in the phenomena of the outward world. 
To all such it is abundantly plain that an issue has been 
raised which cannot be evaded, and that the forces are rang- 
ing themselves for the final conflict between traditional 
dogmatism and that faith in a living God which is prepared 
to accept all facts without any reference to consequences. 

Even among professedly liberal members of the Esta- 
blished Church, not a few were disposed, or perhaps are still 
disposed, to regret that Dr. Colenso should have adopted a 
negative method in his examination of the Old Testament ; 
while some have gone so far as to maintain that his criti- 
cism has arrested the progress of free inquiry, and thrown 
back the minds of people generally for more than a hundred 
years. If by this it be meant that the clearness with which 
he has unveiled positive contradictions and absurdities in 
alleged historical narratives has roused a wide reaction, that 
it has driven dogmatical theologians to insist on the para- 
mount and exclusive importance of dogma and faith, and that 
it has imparted a seeming strength to the great ritualistic 
movement, their assertion is probably true. The backward 
tendency thus produced is exhibited in a more startling 
form, when we find professed champions of Anglican libe- 
ralism falling back on the maxim that the State is bound 
to look to the religious and intellectual faith of the citizens. 
There is some cause for anxiety when the development of 
a splendid ceremonial, and of the mysterious dogmas of 
which that ceremonial is but a symbolical picture, frightens 
“advanced liberals” into the adoption of axioms dear to the 
hearts of tyrants and persecutors. 

But unless by dint of new legislation (a result, to say the 
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least, most unlikely) either of these two sides can conquer 
and crush the other, this conflict must determine not only 
the limits of communion in the Church of England, but the 
extent to which the patient and unprejudiced examination of 
facts may be carried, whether by her clergy or her laity. Nor 
must it be forgotten that this conflict has been roused, not 
by theological or philosophical speculations, not by a-priori 
considerations as to the nature of God or man, but simply 
by the inquiry whether certain alleged historical events 
have taken place as they are recorded to have taken place, 
or whether they did not. That the account of the Servian 
constitution is either true or false, the strongest dogmatist 
will scarcely venture to deny ; nor will he shut his eyes to 
the singular contradictions and impossibilities in the story 
of Servius himself. Nay more ; when he finds that of the im- 
portant legislation ascribed to that king, the later history of 
Rome exhibits no trace, and that it is impossible to recon- 
cile the whole course of that history with any of the changes 
said to have been introduced by him, he will admit that a 
grave doubt is cast not only on the reality of the constitu- 
tion, but on the very existence of the legislator. Even if 
he stops short of actual unbelief, he will probably reach 
Mr. Grote’s conclusion, that as the possibility of such events 
cannot be denied, so neither can their reality be affirmed. 
The application of the same critical test to the history of 
the Pentateuch has roused the most vehement conflict of opi- 
nion which has marked the course of modern thought since 
the days of Luther, Zwingli and Calvin. Yet it cannot be too 
often repeated that this storm has been raised by objections 
which are directly concerned, not with theology nor with 
miraculous or supernatural occurrences, but with the com- 
monest matters of fact. Caring little to discuss the possi- 
bility of signs and wonders, the Bishop of Natal has con- 
tented himself with shewing that the conditions of later 
Jewish society, as known to us through the independent 
testimony of the prophets, are throughout irreconcilable 
with the account of their earlier fortunes as given in the 
Pentateuch. His greatest stress has been laid on the fact, 
that a legislation, said to have been promulgated with the 
most solemn and divine sanctions, was never carried out at 
all ; that there is not the slightest evidence in later annals 
of the celebration of Sabbatical years or years of Jubilee ; 
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not the smallest warrant for thinking that the frightful 
penalties of the Levitical code were ever put in practice or 
even so much as thought of; not the faintest sign of the 
sacerdotal predominance of the Levites during the whole 
period of the Judges or of the earlier Kings ; no evidence 
that the great festivals were annually celebrated or that 
they were even known ; and, more than all, that the general 
condition and temper of the people precludes the idea that 
their forefathers had been indoctrinated with the monothe- 
ism of the book of Deuteronomy. It may of course follow 
that such objections, if not refuted, bring into serious doubt 
not only the details of the patriarchal story, of the sojourn 
in Egypt, and the Exodus, but even the life and personality 
of Moses himself. The unhistorical character of the narra- 
tive, thus demonstrated, may tend possibly to remove many 
moral doubts relating to the character of the Mosaic law, 
or justify a summary rejection of narratives which are felt 
or avowed to be immoral, iniquitous or disgusting. Beyond 
all this, such objections may, in their logical issue, affect 
popularly-received theories on revelation and sacrifice, on 
atonement and mediation; but all these are simply conse- 
quences, and with any consideration of these consequences 
the mind which really loves and seeks the truth will steadily 
refuse to be shackled. 

What the ultimate issue may be, it is not for us, and it 
may be impossible for mortal man, to say. How far the 
strongest convictions of the Christian world may be modi- 
fied, or to what extent they may be abandoned, we cannot 
tell ; but it is obvious that the course of thought and in- 
quiry cannot be permanently arrested by insisting on the 
mischievous results of historical analysis. If the subject 
be regarded as one strictly of historical credibility, there is 
something ludicrous in references to recognized bounds for 
orthodox freedom of thought. It is worse than useless, it 
is a real retrogression to the old method of medizval theo- 
logy, to assert, as the “ Guardian”* asserts, that a disbelief 
in the “historical crust” of the Bible cannot be dissociated 
from disbelief in its doctrines, and that to avoid an issue 
so disastrous it is indispensable to receive the recorded 
events as in every case actual facts. Such arguments may 
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have weight with those who are unable or afraid to think ; 
for all others the question will still remain, “Are these 
things so?” and none the less resolutely will they seek the 
answer, because they do not know how that answer may 
affect their traditional ideas, or because any class of men, 
interested in established systems, denounce such curiosity 
as a sin more deadly than idolatry or witchcraft. 

These, however, are topics with which we are not imme- 
diately concerned. Momentous as may be the issues raised 
by the historical criticisms of the Bishop of Natal, the two 
points which alone have a legitimate interest for the English 
public lie in the answers to be given to two simple ques- 
tions: Are Dr. Colenso’s statements of facts true? and, if 
they be true, are they statements which may lawfully and 
honestly be made by a clergyman or layman of the Esta- 
blished Church of England? With the former of these two 
questions all Englishmen, all Christians, are directly and 
closely concerned ; and in the latter, they may have a nearer 
and a deeper interest than they think of. If there is 
something nauseating in the furious abuse which the ques- 
tioning of an alleged scriptural fact calls forth from self- 
styled orthodox controversialists, it is intolerable that the 
pretensions of sacerdotalists should interpose a barrier to 
the equitable administration of English law. 

From this point of view, the intricate pleas urged in 
behalf of the inherent independence of colonial churches 
become altogether irrelevant. We may sweep aside at once 
all speculations on the earliest phases of the Christian 
church, on the inalienable authority of metropolitans, and 
on the essential unity of Catholic belief. Such subjects as 
these may be highly interesting to those who seek to set 
up ecclesiastical societies or to revive sacerdotal pretensions 
long since obsolete or rejected. It is quite possible that 
the next generation may see in Southern Africa and New 
Zealand churches whose constitution would delight the 
heart of a Hildebrand. When Dr. Gray and his supporters 
find that patents from the Crown are worthless, and that 
his metropolitan jurisdiction depends entirely on the patents, 
he may then set up a new society “in union and full com- 
munion with the Church of England,” or with any other 
body which he may prefer, and in that society he may bear 
sway over all who voluntarily put themselves under it. 
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Having no position as an officer of the State, receiving no 
money subscribed for the use of the Church of England, he 
or his successors may exhibit the apostolical zeal and exer- 
cise the apostolical power of Augustine or Xavier or Arch- 
bishop Manning. But all this is a dream of the future. 
At present he belongs not to the Church of South Africa, 
but to the Church of England, between which and the 
Establishment no distinction for either legal, moral or spi- 
ritual purposes can under the existing constitution be drawn ; 
and the point of paramount importance is this, that Dr. Gray 
has in his diocese, as well as in his so-called metropolitan 
province, clergymen who left this country on the distinct 
understanding that they were still to be subject to the law 
of the Church of England, and to retain the right of appeal 
to its supreme tribunal. If in any given case he can pro- 
duce a document in which the clergyman has renounced this 
right and accepted the jurisdiction of his metropolitan as 
final, Dr. Gray might with some plausibility maintain that 
the clerk in question should be suffered to lie on the bed 
which he had made; but it is very doubtful whether he 
would not have acted illegally by entering into such a com- 
pact, until existing arrangements had been openly set aside 
by the substitution (with the consent of the State) of a 
Church of South Africa in place of the Church of England. 
It is not pretended, even by Dr. Gray, that his decision, 
given in synod, would be final against a clerk brought before 
him on charges of heresy, or that he could bar his appealing 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury in his Court of Arches 
to the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. Hence all 
his proceedings against the Bishop of Natal, his solemn cita- 
tions, his grave judgment, his still more awful excommuni- 
cation of his brother prelate, lose all interest for the great 
body of the English people, whose common sense tells them 
that no one man is to be picked out and, for whatever cause, 
submitted to a jurisdiction as final, which would not be 
final for anybody else. Yet this is what has been done in 
the case of Dr. Colenso. If his several heresies, or heresies 
tenfold worse, had been put forth by Mr. Long or Dean 
Douglas, Dr. Gray knows perfectly well that, by a course 
which he could not arrest, the case would come before the 
Crown, and there receive a decision which he could not 
dream of resisting. But, inasmuch as the offending clerk 
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is a Bishop, and as the mode of proceeding in such a case 
is not distinctly specified, Dr. Gray has seized readily on 
the opportunity thus given for setting at work an ecclesias- 
tical machinery which may perhaps be legitimate in other 
states, but of which in England we know nothing. It is of 
no use, therefore, to speak big words in describing the lapse 
of the Bishop of Natal; the point which the people of this 
country insist on having determined is, whether he has said 
or done that which a clergyman beneficed in England could 
be punished for saying or doing. 

To argue that the case is clear in equity, whatever may 
be the barriers opposed to a legal condemnation owing to 
the connection between Church and State, is for the present 
simply ludicrous. High-churchmen, and Low-churchmen 
too, who look with alarm on critical examinations of alleged 
historical documents, are wont to solace themselves with 
the thought that, although the civil power compels them to 
let Essayists and Reviewers and other transgressors go free, 
yet the Church in bondage places upon them a ban to 
which the emancipated Church will know how to give force. 
It is pleasant, in the conflict with undogmatic liberalism, 
to think of the general consensus of Christians on certain 
doctrines termed essential; and it may serve a purpose to 
stigmatize as grossly dishonest all who, while questioning 
or rejecting any of these doctrines, continue to hold office 
in the Establishment. Such epithets may distress or scare 
some sensitive minds; but none who calmly look facts in 
the face can fail to see that legal decisions alone can deter- 
mine the boundaries of intellectual freedom in a body which 
is not only declared by lawyers to be a compromise, but 
which is seen at every turn to include the most discordant 
elements. Its final tribunal has declared that the opinions 
of the Essayists and Reviewers may be held by her bene- 
ficed clergy, that they are not bound to maintain the end- 
lessness of future punishments, or to deny that the redemp- 
tion wrought by Christ is co-extensive with the whole 
human race. It has further established that not all the 
contents of the scriptural books are necessary to salvation, 
and that on questions of date and authorship the clergy are 
free to adopt any conclusions which may recommend them- 
selves to their minds. Doubtless, the Houses of Convoca- 
tion, if endowed with the power, would very speedily and 
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by a large majority, ban opinions so obnoxious, and eject 
from their livings all who hold them; but it is impos- 
sible to suppose that these alone would be the sufferers. 
Dr. Pusey, who holds that human ideas of justice have no 
common measure with divine justice, now ministers in the 
same communion which shelters Mr. Maurice and his fol- 
lowers. No differences can be greater than those which 
divide men who maintain that the sacrifice of Christ lay 
solely in the submission of his will to the Divine will, 
from the men who assert that the shedding of his blood 
was the indispensable condition of human forgiveness. The 
several opinions entertained on the subjects of Sin and 
Atonement, of the Sacraments and Inspiration, are such as 
could not possibly be tolerated in any voluntary society 
based on a dogmatic creed. What body, which refused to 
allow unlimited freedom of thought and expression, would 
suffer clergymen who set aside some of the Bible teaching 
as false, inadequate or immoral, to hold office along with 
Mr. Burgon and the Bishops of Manchester and Oxford ? 
The antagonism is so great that it cannot well be made 
greater ; and hence the law alone can determine whether 
this or that man has exceeded the large licence which it 
allows him. It may be very dreadful to maintain that six 
hundred thousand armed men did not come out of Egypt 
with Moses, or that the Israelites were never in Egypt at 
all; to assert that there was no Levitical order in the days 
of the Judges, and that the monotheism ascribed to Moses 
was the doctrine only of the teachers of a later time; but 
it is hard to see how this can be worse than the pictures 
drawn by Bishop Wilberforce of devils tormenting the lust- 
ful man by the instrument of his lusts, while Mr. Wilson is 
teaching his people, “ Nihil impossibile Omnipotenti et nihil 
insanabile Factori suo.” 

Whether a society which exhibits such astounding diver- 
gences of doctrine is a good or a bad thing in itself, is a 
question which must be discussed and settled on its own 
merits, and which may possibly be answered by Parliament 
in the negative. When that answer is given, the vested 
interests of clergymen who have taken orders under the 
present state of things must be scrupulously respected, and 
the nation must compensate those holders of ecclesiastical 
property who do not choose to be committed to the arbitrary 
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action of any voluntary society. But, in other words, the 
Church of England, as now known to us, will have ceased 
to exist, and another Church of England may be set up 
with which it will have nothing in common. It is possible 
that that new society may be formed on the old Catholic 
model, and may assume the old Catholic name ; it may have 
a creed which will leave nothing ambiguous, and articles 
to which no ingenuity could impart a latitude of meaning. 
The Church so formed may claim to be the body to which 
Hooker and Laud and Hammond and Ken belonged in old 
time ; but among its members will probably be found not 
one of those who are now striving to harmonize faith with 
science, and to interpret Christianity in accordance with the 
facts of the visible creation. For the present, however, the 
members of the Establishment (and eminent jurists have 
maintained that every English citizen is included in the 
number) are concerned with nothing but the law of the 
land. The Church of England is a legal compromise, and 
the terms of the bond are binding only so far as they are 
declared to be so by the Parliament (in other words, by the 
nation) which imposed them. If these terms are found to 
be too elastic for convenience or safety, the remedy must 
be sought in new legislation, and in that only can it be 
found ; but until the new laws are made, the old laws must 
not be broken, nor are a few men to be hunted down socially 
because the existing machinery may turn out to be inade- 
quate to crush them legally. 

It is clear that this question, as arising out of the charges 
brought against the Bishop of Natal, can never be settled 
by the most elaborate researches into the relations of the 
Colonial Church with the Church of England, or by the 
most impartial decisions as to trust-deeds and trust-funds. 
From this point of view, the protest of Miss Burdett Coutts, 
although otherwise most important, carries with it no force 
whatever. It may be perfectly true, as she asserts, that 
the money which she gave to endow the See of Capetown 
was given on the distinct understanding that the clergy and 
laity of that diocese were to be subject in every respect 
to the laws and discipline of the Established Church as 
administered in this country, and that neither bishops nor 
clergy were to exercise an authority from which no appeal 
could be brought to the supreme ecclesiastical tribunal of 
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this country. This might prove (as the High-church jour- 
nals have said) that Miss Coutts has made a great mistake, 
and quite misconceived the nature of all spiritual bodies ; 
that whereas she supposed that the receivers of her money 
assumed a trust to be faithfully discharged, she ought to 
have esteemed it the highest of all honours to be allowed to 
devote her wealth to that vague abstraction “The Church,” 
without asking troublesome questions as to the mode of its 
employment ; that, if she still refused thus to humble her- 
self, means must be found which may enable Churchmen 
to fling back her paltry gold—the idea that the wishes or 
opinions of the founders of these sees “should determine 
the constitution or organization of those churches in the 
very slightest degree,” being “too preposterous to be stated 
seriously.”* But, on the other hand, her statements might 
prove, as Lord St. Leonards contends they do prove, that 
a distinct trust had been grossly violated; and even if 
Miss Coutts’ protest be set aside as of no account, a formi- 
dable hindrance to the quiet action of sacerdotalism may yet 
be found in the persons of those clergymen of the Cape dio- 
cese or province who went there distinctly as clergy of the 
Church of England, and who do not choose to be regarded 
as anything else. 

sut however interesting these topics may be to the people 
of Grahamstown and Natal, they cannot help us to deter- 
mine whether the Bishop of Natal has transgressed the 
bounds of that liberty which the law of England allows to 
the clergy of the Establishment. Hence, except as being 
likely to affect the ecclesiastical pretensions of Bishop Gray, 
the expected decisionin the matter of the Colonial Bishoprics’ 
Fund is only of the very slightest importance ; for in this case 
Dr. Gray will be a sufferer from an adverse judgment not 
less than Dr. Colenso. Such a judgment would prove only 
that certain funds were raised for a purpose which has 
turned out to be impracticable, and that the funds should 
be restored to the donors, unless these choose to waive their 
right ; but it cannot prove that the Bishop of Natal is 
justified in advancing any one of the propositions for which 
he has been arraigned, or that Bishop Gray has acted legally 
in condemning and deposing him. If the decision be that 
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these prelates are not the persons to whom the incomes 
in question are to be paid, Dr. Gray will still regard him- 
self as possessed of an inherent spiritual power for the 
repression of heresy, and Dr. Colenso must still declare that 
he has not been proved guilty of the slightest infraction of 
the ecclesiastical law of England. The former will pay no 
heed to the comments of unprejudiced thinkers in this 
country ; and the latter will care nothing for the supreme 
audacity which maintains that a legal trial has become 
superfluous when Convocation and the visionary Church 
Catholic have assigned him a place amongst the most odious 
of heretics and traitors. For the sake, therefore, of quietness 
and peace (although these, like Astrea, may almost be 
thought to have forsaken the troubled earth), we may well 
hope that the coming judgment may insure both Bishop 
Gray and Bishop Colenso against all temporal losses. Any 
other decision will but add fuel to the flame, and, while it 
exasperates existing animosities, will render the struggle 
more fierce and enduring. 

But when from a survey of the subject as affecting the 
future history of the South African Church, we turn to the 
specific charges on which the Bishop of Natal has been 
illegally condemned, we see in their full proportions and 
meaning the sacerdotal pretensions of Dr. Gray, his aiders 
and abettors. Far from exhibiting even a semblance of 
regard to the judgments of the ecclesiastical tribunals of 
the Established Church, the Bishop of Capetown singles 
out for his severest censures on his brother of Natal pre- 
cisely those points which it has been ruled that any clergy- 
man of the Establishment may maintain. With a vehe- 
mence almost amusing from its apparent earnestness, he 
specifies as among the most heinous of his theological 
enormities Dr. Colenso’s supposed disbelief in the existence 
of the Devil. But even at so late a date as that of his 
answer to the Natal memorialists who have requested him 
to resign his office of Metropolitan (May, 1866), Dr. Gray 
can only say of this crowning charge, that Dr. Colenso gives 
an evasive answer. “He does not say whether he does or 
does not believe in the personal existence of Satan ;” and 
because on this head he fails to satisfiy Dr. Gray, the Bishop 
of Natal is to be condemned for keeping silence on matters 
about which English clergymen have full liberty of speech. 
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The utter hopelessness of bringing Bishop Gray to a judicial 
temper is convincingly shewn by his absurd lamentations, 
that “when invited,” as he says, “by me, if he had been 
misunderstood or misrepresented, to relieve our minds and 
clear himself by declaring what his real convictions were, 
and giving to the world a full confession of his faith,” the 
Bishop of Natal very naturally declined thus to surrender 
himself to those who had condemned him long before they 
summoned him to their tribunals. The days are long since 
past when in the plenitude of their power priests could 
demand of suspected persons any number of declarations 
or confessions ; but even if Dr. Colenso had been so weak 
or so foolish as to comply with a request disgraceful in any 
judge, to what purpose could the confession have been 
made? Of what use would it have been if the Bishop of 
Natal had said, “I believe all the propositions contained in 
the three Creeds,” when Dr. Gray could at once retort, “In 
what sense do you hold or believe them? I must have no 
shuffling. We have had enough of this from Mr. Maurice, 
who finds in the Athanasian Creed the strongest argument 
against the endlessness of shell torments, and gathers from 
the confession of Nicza the plain inference that the body 
laid in the grave is never raised from its corruption.” It 
comes then to this, that Dr. Gray wants not a subscription 
to creeds and articles as interpreted by the ecclesiastical 
courts of the Church of England, but a declaration of 
adherence to them in the sense which Dr. Gray is pleased 
to put upon them, and which he further delights to call 
the Catholic sense. Such a confession would be a virtual 
admission of Dr. Gray’s most extravagant claims; and 
knowing, as Dr. Gray does, that point after point has been 
determined in senses indefinitely opposed to his own mean- 
ing, there is something more befitting a Roman inquisitor 
than an English judge in his eagerness to obtain answers 
not called for in reply to specific charges made in open court. 
The supposition is simply monstrous that his own sense 
alone ean be legitimately held by all members of the English 
Church, when he knows that on almost every proposition 
he will find an indefinite divergence of opinion in half the 
parishes of England. 

But, after all, the judicial extravagances of a man who 
in the present age can gravely ask another to declare his 
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belief in a personal devil and his attendant demons, should 
cause no great surprise. Doubtless, like Bishop Wilberforce, 
Dr. Gray has come to the conclusion that the Church has 
lost its hold on the minds of the educated classes, and is 
prepared to preach his gospel to the poor and ignorant. For 
the edification of such, probably, the indictments against 
Bishop Colenso were drawn up, with the idea, it may be, 
that the sentence of condemnation would carry more weight, 
the less chance he left that any lawful ecclesiastical court 
would justify or uphold it. On this hypothesis he has acted 
wisely, and has carefully chosen those means by which the 
weak may overcome the strong, and the foolish confound 
the wise. In England, it has been ruled that no clergyman 
is bound to believe or to preach that God will deal out to 
the lying child a punishment equal in duration to that of the 
perjured and blood-stained tyrant ; in Southern Africa, Dr. 
Gray decides that such licence of opinion is as intolerable 
in the Church of England as it was in the days of Fulgen- 
tius. But although Fulgentius indulged in blasphemies 
which would delight the heart of the Jesuit Pinamonti, Dr. 
Gray forgets that Gregory of Nyssa was on this point a 
heretic almost more perverse than the Bishop of Natal. 
When, in the second count, he stigmatizes as abominable 
the belief that good heathens are justified, he not only defies 
the ruling of the Privy Council, but, as the Dean of West- 
minster in his eloquent summary reminded him, he con- 
demns all those Fathers who maintained not only that they 
were justified, but even that they were Christians before 
Christ. On the third head, Dr. Gray rules that it is impious 
to speak of the Atonement as a reconciliation of man to God, 
not of God to man; and thus, as Dr. Stanley has again and 
again maintained, condemns a sermon preached by the late 
Professor Robert Hussey, and dedicated by permission to 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce. As on these points, so on the 
next, that Holy Scripture and the Word of God are simply 
convertible terms, it is enough to say that the South African 
sentence is “ brutum fulmen” to those who are bound to 
accept the decision of the Privy Council. The fourth charge, 
relating to the authorship of the Pentateuch, brings him 
into collision not only with that Erastian Court, but with 
the Judge of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who declared 
virtually that any clergyman might ascribe any book of the 
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Bible to any author he pleased. If, however, he has lost a 
disciple in the Bishop of Natal, he has gained one in Mr. 
Kingsley, who, valiantly insisting that Moses wrote all the 
five books ascribed to him, asks triumphautly, “ If he did not 
write them, who did?” The next count, which denies that 
any distinction can be drawn between one part of the Bible 
and another in respect of its goodness or its truth, opens the 

door to an inquisitorial tyranny which may well appal the 
voluntary members of the future Church of South Africa 
Happily, neither laity nor clergy of the English Establish- 
ment need be frightened by all these great words, since it has 
been expressly declared that so long as a clergyman admits 
the Holy Scriptures to contain all things necessary to salva- 
tion, he is quite free to hold and teach that they contain much 
which is unnecessary or even worthless. The seventh charge 
reveals the real ground of his animosity. No terms are too 
strong to upbraid the Bishop of Natal for asserting that 
Christ, as man, was not omniscient, and that on such sub- 
jects as Jewish history and antiquities he adopted the cur- 
rent opinions of the day. From Dr. Thirlwall’s sarcastic 
reference to Cyril of Alexandria, Bishop Gray may have re- 
ceived no unalloyed gratification ; the eulogies which have 
compared him to Athanasius have doubtless conveyed to 
him a more genuine pleasure. Yet the Athanasius of Nicza 
was on this head not less heretical than the Bishop of Natal. 

The matter cannot be got over. As Mr. Isaac Williams, 
when seeking to harmonize the narratives of the nativity, 
interpreted the positive statement that Joseph and Mary 
went straight from Jerusalem to Nazareth, as a declaration 
of their intention to go thither, so Dr. Pusey, brought face 
to face with this very serious difficulty, can only say that 
some great writers “seem to impute ignorance to our Lord 
as man.” But these great men say all that the Bishop of 
Natal has said; and they are lauded as saints, while he is 
thrust down into the lowest pit.* 





* Of the discussion which has been raised by Dr. Colenso’s remarks on prayer 
to Christ it is unnecessary here to speak. So far as the trial at Capetown is 
concerned, all reference to writings later than the earlier portions of his work 
on the Pentateuch is effectually barred. If Dr. Gray chooses to bring against 
him a list of wholly fresh charges, he is at liberty to do so, and the Bishop of 
Natal will unquestionably interpose no objection. But by so doing he will have 
nullified all his previous proceedings, and held up his solemn conclave to 
something like the contempt of a profane and undiscerning world. 
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The tyranny of a dominant opinion has seldom perhaps 
been more disgracefully shewn than in the language which 
even those who have most deprecated the violence of Dr. 
Gray have employed when speaking of Bishop Colenso. 
Some of the phrases uttered by members of the Upper House 
of Convocation we shall have occasion to notice presently. 
In the Lower House, one marked exception is furnished by 
the Dean of Westminster, whose challenge would have been 
heroic if it had only been a little less qualified. Dr. Stanley 
is in no way called on to adopt the critical method of the 
Bishop of Natal ; and it was scarcely necessary for him to 
mention in such an assembly that he by no means accepted 
all his opinions. Every one knows that Dean Stanley takes 
on many important points views very different from those 
of Dr. Colenso ; and hence there was something almost bor- 
dering on the ungenerous in the parading of his own posi- 
tive criticism of Scripture as contrasted with the negative 
method of the Bishop of Natal. Surely when he spoke 
with so much complacency of his own habit of seeking “to 
get whatever there is of good, whatever there is of elevation, 
whatever there is true, honest, lovely and of good report” 
in the Scriptures, Dean Stanley would have done well to 
remember that there may be times and places when negative 
criticisms are imperatively called for, and that his own me- 
thod of extracting simply the honey may be applied with 
equal success to the sacred books of Buddhists, Brahmans 
and Mahometans. How will it enable us to determine 
whether Moses did or did not live, or whether his legislation 
be or be not the magnificent dream of a late age, if all that 
we can do is to praise the spirit of faith and the love of 
truth and justice which marks the book of Deuteronomy ? 

But the Dean of Westminster touched the key-note which 
will vibrate through every candid English heart, when he 
insisted that a more scrupulous justice should be dealt out 
to the friendless and unpopular Bishop of Natal than “to 
persons holding similar or like opinions in our own Church, 
who are not equally friendless and unpopular.” Dr. Stanley 
spoke the bare truth when he said that Dr. Colenso had 
been “attacked by every epithet which the English voca- 
bulary has been able to furnish against him.” He might 
have added, with equal truth, that some of the choicest 
vituperations were at that very time being lavished on him 
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by speakers in the House of the Bishops. The challenge 
by which he followed up this appeal to their sense of decency 
and fair dealing may be conveniently passed by for the 
time, but it will not be allowed to drop out of memory ; 
and Englishmen will insist that if Dr. Stanley be indeed 
amenable to the same charges, he should be punished not 
less than the Bishop of Natal, if either deserve any penalties 
at all. Neither of them, we may safely say, needs to fear 
the issue ; but it is a mournful sign of the temper of eccle- 
siastical assemblies that one man only could be found to 
protest against gross and persistent injustice, and declare 
his willingness to take his place with Gregory of Nyssa, 
with Jerome and Athanasius, in whose goodly company he 
should find the despised and rejected Bishop of Natal. The 
true reward of both is reserved for another generation. 

So far, then, as we in England are concerned, not only 
are the whole proceedings of the Bishop of Capetown null 
and void in law, but on each specific charge his decisions 
have been overruled by declarations of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, and they are therefore opposed to 
the law of the land. But there is another point of view, 
of less importauce in this country, but of momentous signi- 
ficance for all who may be entangled in the meshes of Dr. 
Gray’s voluntary society ; and here Dr. Stanley has done the 
highest service in exhibiting that studied disregard of all 
ordinary forms of justice which marked the so-called trial 
of the Bishop of Natal. Consecrated by the Archbishop 
simply as Bishop of Capetown, and deriving his metropo- 
litical jurisdiction confessedly from a Royal patent (whether 
valid or invalid), Dr. Gray proceeds to assert that this coer- 
cive jurisdiction is a purely spiritual power inherent in his 
office as Bishop; and on the strength of this theory he 
summons before him the Bishop of another diocese, whom 
he condemns and deposes on his own sole authority. This 
was, indeed, denied by one or two members of Convocation, 
who maintained that the Metropolitan could act only in 
synod, and that the consent of its members, or of a majority 
of them, was necessary to give validity to his sentence. But 
to any such plea an emphatic contradiction is given by Dr. 
Gray himself, who at the close of the trial, when thanking 
Bishops Cotterill and Twells for their advice, informed them 
piainly that he had simply asked their opinion as assessors, 
VOL. IV. E 
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but that the judgment proceeded from himself alone. Having 
thus constituted himself autocrat, he proceeded still further 
to deny to the defendant any right of appeal. Bishop Gray 
himself will scarcely venture to say that he was thinking 
of the law of the Established Church as administered in 
this country, when, in consideration (as he phrased it) of 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, he professed his readi- 
ness to allow an appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in his private capacity. The plea is a miserable shuffle, 
and will be rated in England as of much the same worth 
with a permission to appeal to the Archbishop of West- 
minster. 

The history of ecclesiastical societies contains the records 
of many high-handed proceedings ; but although some have 
been more fierce and unchristian, few have been (in the 
strict meaning of the word) more iniquitous than this mock 
trial of the Bishop of Natal. Iniquitous it may well be 
called, not only because Bishop Gray by his own arbitrary 
decree constituted himself a final judge, but because he 
charged the defendant, not with a breach of English law, 
but with an infraction of that which he was pleased to call 
the creed of the Catholic Church ; iniquitous because he 
proceeded to judge, not by the formularies of the Church of 
England only, but by a comparison of his writings with 
books written hundreds of years ago by persons of whom 
English law knows nothing; and iniquitous yet further in 
the sham appeal granted to Dr. Longley in his private capa- 
city, when he knew perfectly well that Dr. Longley, although 
the matter might be brought before him as a judge in the 
Privy Council, had prejudged the case by volunteering a 
condemnation of Dr. Colenso.* 








* The utter injustice of all these proceedings is felt in Natal as keenly as it 
ean be in England. With a singular assurance, Dr. Gray reproves the Natal 
memorialists for insisting on the resignation of patents from himself rather than 
from Bishop Colenso, ‘‘ who had caused all the strife,” and for not requesting 
the latter ‘‘to retire from the contest he has raised,” instead of urging ‘‘ the 
Bishop of another diocese to resign his distant cure, where all is peace and 
no battle rages.”” The memorialists in their rejoinder calmly expose the sophis- 
try by which Dr. Gray construed their request as a demand that he should 
resign his see, when he knew that they had put his see and his metropolitan 
office together merely because both had been conferred on him by patent. On 
the other suggestion they say plainly, ‘‘ You ask us why we have not called 
upon the Bishop of Natal to resign his patent instead of yourself. We answer, 
that the Bishop of Natal is acting within the law, whereas your Lordship and 
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We have spoken of a mock trial and a sham appeal. The 
language is not stronger than that which has been employed 
by Dean Stanley and Bishop Thirlwall. In the debate which 
ended somewhat impotently by passing a resolution that 
the Church of England was in commurion with Dr. Gray 
and the Bishops who had deposed Dr. Colenso (a fact not 
much more to the point than if it had spoken of them as 
having played a game of croquet), the Bishop of St. David’s 
treated with contempt the alleged legal proceedings in the 
Bishop’s Court or Synod at Capetown. It can scarcely be 
said that Convocation has failed to answer any purpose, 
when it gives occasion for such a protest as the following : 

“T cannot agree,” said Dr. Thirlwall, “ with what was said on 
a former occasion, that Bishop Colenso is the titular Bishop of 
Natal, but that he has nothing more than the title. . .. My reason 
for saying that I think Bishop Colenso still remains as much as 
ever he was, and to all intents and purposes, the rightful Bishop 
of the diocese is, that I believe the sentence which has been 
passed upon him to be utterly null and void in law, in reason 
and in justice. The trial, in my opinion, was no trial. To a trial 
it appears to me essential that there should be a hearing on both 
sides, unless with this particular exception, that the cause of the 
absence of that hearing amounted to a virtual admission of the 
charge. In this case, the Bishop of Natal entered a protest against 
the jurisdiction of the tribunal. He has uniformly declared that 
he is ready to submit his opinions to a competent tribunal, and 
he believes that he shall be able to shew that they are not at 
variance with the doctrines of the Church of England. Then 
would come the question whether that is so or not; but it appears 
to me that until those opinions have been defended on the grounds 
that he may be able to adduce, it cannot be said either that he 
has had a fair trial, or indeed that he has had any trial at all. 
I consider the accusation as merely a statement of theological 
opinions, certainly very plausibly set forth, but, without the 
hearing of the party accused, utterly insufficient to form the 
ground of a sentence of deposition. I hold that he never has 
been rightfully deposed ; and I must say still more, that I think 
I never in my life saw a sentence which more urgently needed 
revision in order to satisfy impartial minds than that sentence of 





those who act on your advice and example are distinctly violating it; and how- 
ever much some of us may regret that the Bishop of Natal has by his publica- 
tions troubled the peace of the Church, we have all of us far more dislike and 
dread of the arbitrary ecclesiastical power which you and your adherents are 
attempting to exercise over us, and we are determined to resist it.” 
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the Bishop of Capetown. There are things in it which I might 
agree with ; but there are also others from which I should be 
prepared entirely to dissent. But let that be as it may, I contend 
that the trial was a mock trial ; that it was an imperfect trial ; 
that there was no sufficient ground to support the sentence of 
deposition ; and that consequently the Bishop of Natal retains 
everything that he had previously possessed, and is at present 
the rightful Bishop of that diocese.” 


With the bearings of this debate on the limits of episcopal 
or metropolitan authority in the colonies, we are not for the 
present concerned. Whether Convocation be right or wrong 
in asserting that certain Churchmen in Natal would not, by 
electing some one to a see called the see of Maritzburg, put 
themselves thereby out of communion with the Church of 
England, is a matter of very little consequence. For the 
person so elected it may be a subject for serious considera- 
tion ; and the scanty encouragement doled out by the En- 
glish House of Bishops has frightened Mr. Cox of Hobart- 
town, the Bishop-designate, into a rejection of the proffered 
post. To him the result of a trial of Dr. Colenso might, as 
the Bishop of London forcibly pointed out, be followed by 
no agreeable results. Asserting that a legal trial in this 
country was within the bounds of possibility, Dr. Tait held 
it also possible that Dr. Colenso’s defence might prove his 
innocence, or that he might retract ; and in either case, where 
would then be the Bishop of Maritzburg? But on the sup- 
position that Dr. Colenso should be found guilty, where 
even then would be the other Bishop? “The persons, who- 
ever they may be, who are entitled in that event to elect a 
successor to the Bishop of Natal, would of course claim the 
right to proceed to a new election, and could not but regard 
the other Bishop as an intruder.” But supposing, again, 
that the Crown should not choose to exercise its right, or 
should waive it, “there will then be persons who, represent- 
ing the Church of Natal and acknowTedging this formal 
trial, would say that it is their business to elect the Bishop, 
and that we had forestalled them in electing an intruder in 
the mean time.” 

It may be worth while perhaps, for the sake of declara- 
tions so manly and just and so urgently needed, to tolerate 
the senseless abuse with which other prelates interlard their 
homilies in Convocation, or to forgive the singular incon- 
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sistencies in which even the Bishops of St. David’s and 
London have by their very protests involved themselves. 
Both alike hold that he has never been tried, and never 
therefore deposed ; and the latter admits that the result of 
a trial may be to establish his innocence either wholly or 
in part; and yet both have suffered themselves to be so 
hurried away by the torrent of popular opinion, as to preface 
their speeches with a few words in condemnation of the 
man whom they are legally and morally bound to regard 
as guiltless. The Bishop of London regrets the pernicious 
character and tendency of his writings, when, as a possible 
judge of the case in the Privy Council Chamber, he has no 
business to say or toknow anything of either; the Bishop 
of St. David's, more deliberately acknowledging that he was 
following a fashion, plunged into the miry waters and dis- 
turbed them still more by an ambiguous phrase. Doubtless 
there may be truth in his opinion that Bishop Colenso is 
not a person fitted to be Bishop of a diocese like Natal ; 
but his words may have a meaning exceedingly unpalat- 
able to the prelates who were listening to him. Doubtless 
Dr. Colenso is a very unfit person to hold the episcopal 
office, if mere peace and quietness are alone to be sought 
after. Doubtless it is highly unmeet, in the company of 
people who hold strongly to a set of preconceived opinions 
and stereotyped maxims, to assert that those opinions are 
delusive and those maxims false. Doubtless it is, to say 
the least, incongruous to assert that there was no Levitical 
hierarchy in the days of David, in the presence of persons 
who insist that all their hopes for earth and heaven depend 
on the fact that the order was then as completely organized 
as were the sacerdotal armies of Latin Christianity in the 
days of Hildebrand. Dr. Colenso is indubitably a very unfit 
person to hold office in the ranks of a clergy who are ex- 
pected or prepared to speak smooth things and prophesy 
deceits. 

But all such declarations of opinion on matters which 
may come before a legal tribunal are in such an assembly 
as Convocation highly unbecoming. If it be thought un- 
seemly to prejudge the case even of burglars and murderers, 
the act is not more respectable when it has reference to 
matters on which there exist notoriously vast differences of 
opinion, and in which persons indefinitely opposed to each 
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other have combined to crush a common enemy. The acri- 
mony with which the Bishop of Natal’s case has been pre- 
judged reflects the deepest disgrace on the temper and cha- 
racter of all who have given expression to it. Doubtless 
the Bishop of Oxford was only too ready to anticipate prac- 
tically the doctrine laid down by a speaker at the recent 
York Congress, that one thing only is worse than religion 
without morality, this worse thing being morality without 
religion. We feel, therefore, no surprise when we find him 
stating that the Bishop of Natal’s books and teaching have 
led to “ every conceivable form of evil ;’ and perhaps there 
is not much greater cause for wonder when we hear from a 
man like Bishop Harold Browne the frank declaration, “I 
should be perfectly willing to say anything you like in con- 
demnation of Bishop Colenso.” He is ready to bespatter 
him with the foulest epithets, to impute to him actions and 
motives which would be worthy of Alexander VI. and Ceesar 
Borgia ; and this, in the interests of orthodoxy, he is quite 
ready to do to a man whom for a long series of years he has 
called his friend, and who has sacrificed himself to the most 
devoted missionary work on ground which had never been 
broken before him. Bishop Browne is possibly very sound 
in the faith ; he is probably not prepared to deviate a hair’s- 
breadth from ancient Catholic formule ; but we are not yet 
justified in forgetting that his theory of truthfulness in ordi- 
nary matters is singularly vague and weak. Dr. Browne, 
it must be carefully remembered, is the man who, fighting 
for the authenticity of the Pentateuch, said—(1), that “it 
would be wrong to deny that the numbers of the Exodus are 
inordinately great and proportionately puzzling ;” (2), that 
“if for 600 (thousand men fit to bear arms) we might read 
60, all would be clear; every numerical difficulty worth 
thinking of would vanish at once ;” then (3), that “ the con- 
quest could have been achieved only by countless numbers ;” 
then (4), “that 60,000 would perhaps be as much too small 
as 600,000 seems too large a number ;” (5), that, after all, 
“it is very questionable whether the difficulties would not 
be greater on the supposition that the numbers were much 
less ;” then (6), that “the insuperable difficulty would be in 
the supposition that the numbers fell short of an almost 
countless multitude ;” then (7), that in favour of the large 
numbers the miraculous character of the narrative may 
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fairly be pleaded; and finally (8), that “the conquest of 
Canaan could, humanly speaking, only have been effected 
by the invasion of masses or hordes of an almost countless 
multitude.”* These barefaced contradictions, it must further 
be remembered, were not the result of any change of opinion, 
for Dr. Browne did not say one thing first, and then, retract- 
ing it, keep to his second statement, but shifted from one 
statement to another to suit the convenience or pressure of 
the moment. Thus, then, we have before us a man ready 
to utter any hard words against another, while standing 
himself in the position of a witness who should state in 
court that a certain robbery has been committed by a large 
gang of thieves ; then that it was committed by a small 
one ; then that there was a difficulty in thinking that it was 
large, and again in thinking that it was small; then that 
the large numbers should be admitted because there were 
certain marvellous or prodigious circumstances connected 
with the transaction ; and finally, that, humanly speaking, 
the robbery could have been committed only by a large 
gang. If pleas so wretched are to be bandied about, it is a 
pity that we have not some formal treatise, like that of 
Alphonsus Liguori, which might suggest a more skilful 
method to those who in the Anglican communion feel it their 
duty to lie for God. 

These remarks are not, under the special circumstances 
of the case, irrelevant. When a man like Dr. Browne 
charges a brother Bishop, untried and uncondemned, with 
dishonourable conduct and gross treachery, we are bound 
to ascertain whether his own rules of action and speech are 
undeviatingly stringent ; and we are further justified in re- 
curring to words spoken by the accusers only a few months 
ago, when the Bishop of Capetown, in his answer to the 
Natal memorialists, wanders at large through writings by 
the Bishop of Natal spread over many years, culling from 
them whatever may chance to suit his purpose for the time. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that while his opponents thus 
express their readiness to say anything that any one likes 





* These contradictions will be found on a comparison of pages 26 and 78 in 
Bishop Browne’s work on ‘‘ The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms,” with 
his letter to the editor of the ‘‘ Examiner,” August 23, 1865. The reader may 


also consult the ‘‘ Examiner” for August 12 and Sept. 2, 1865, and Bishop 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, Part V. pp. xvii, &c., 307, 314, 315. 
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to his dishonour, the Bishop of Natal has never meted to 
others the measure so lavishly dealt out to himself He 
has imputed no evil motives, he has indulged in no harsh 
words, he has shrunk from no legal scrutiny, and sheltered 
himself under no sophistical pleadings. 

It is, however, abundantly clear throughout these pro- 
ceedings of Dr. Gray and the debates in Convocation, that 
the object which the sacerdotal party has in view is not so 
much the conviction of Bishop Colenso for holding opinions 
not permissible within the pale of the English Church, as 
the setting up of a society governed by a different system 
of law and having a more definite creed than that of the 
English Establishment. It was an essential point in the 
resolutions proposed (happily to no effect) by the Bishop of 
Oxford, that “an instrument should be prepared declaratory 
of the doctrine and discipline of the Church of South Africa, 
which every priest and deacon appointed to any office should 
be required to subscribe.” In other words, Bishop Gray 
was to be empowered to do at Capetown that which Dr. 
Longley dare not dream of doing at Canterbury or Lambeth ; 
and thus a clergyman who, while declaring himself at one 
in opinion or faith with Dr. Gray, should yet refuse to put 
his name to an instrument which could not be imposed on 
clergymen in this country, would be incapacitated from 
holding office in Southern Africa. Nothing further is needed 
to shew how completely Dr. Gray and his adherents hold 
themselves emancipated from obedience to the ecclesiastical 
law of England. 

In this less favoured country, where the hand of the State 
lies heavy on those who seek to revive Catholic action, an 
ambition so exalted would be somewhat out of place. Here 
the party of traditional belief, whether on the side of High- 
churchmen or Low-churchmen, would be well content if 
they could bar the tide of thought with a legal decision 
which should say, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no further.” 
Some may perhaps hope that a reversal may be obtained of 
decisions which leave the clergy and laity free to deny the 
existence of an endless hell, the actual historical truth 
of every narrative, and the wholesomeness or authority of 
every precept, whether of the Old Testament or the New. 
But such dreams can never be realized without destroying 
the composite character of the English Church; and until 
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they are realized, the “Gorham” and “ Williams—Wilson” 
decisions cover almost every case that may arise either from 
a theological or an historical analysis of the Bible. Hence, 
in the instance of Bishop Colenso, but little faith is placed 
by any in the issue of a legal trial; for even in the case of 
prayer to Christ, he has laid down no principle, but con- 
tented himself with saying that the general complexion 
of the offices of the Established Church is not that of 
special devotion to the Second Person of the Trinity. The 
utmost that any can do is to wonder at the apparent incon- 
sistency of a man who makes no objection to the use of 
certain forms, and yet objects to their multiplication. The 
inconsistency is only in seeming, after all. The prayers 
addressed to Christ in the Prayer Book are one thing; the 
anthropomorphic and even erotic effusions which abound in 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern” and similar books of devo- 
tion are another and a very different thing. The former 
may be used without hesitation by many who regard the 
latter as purely mischievous and debasing. 

Thus, then, so far as it has a direct interest for members 
of the National Church of England, the Colenso case has 
been virtually decided. The expected decision on the sub- 
ject of the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund can but determine 
whether the income arising from certain trust moneys may 
be rightfully paid to prelates in the position of Dr. Gray 
and Dr. Colenso; while the law courts of Natal can only 
assert Dr. Colenso’s rights as the Bishop appointed by the 
Crown. But none of them can advance matters a single 
step towards the only settlement which impartial judges 
can desire. That issue may be raised at any moment. Let 
the Bishop of Ely present his old friend to a benefice in his 
diocese, and then summon him before the Court of Arches 
for his published writings, or for the first obnoxious sermon 
that he may preach. The Bishop of Natal is not likely to 
retract anything or to modify his teaching in the fens of 
Cambridgeshire, or to interpose any hindrance to a trial 
before a court competent to take cognizance of the case. 
If Bishop Browne is unwilling to do this, it may be more 
seemly to curb the licence of his speech when he finds it 
necessary to attack an absent and a friendless man. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the 
Bishop of Natal has no friends even in this country. They 
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may be found in the ranks of those who are quietly seeking 
to ascertain the facts of the natural world, and the condi- 
tions which have determined the history of mankind ; but 
these are the men who are more and more withdrawing 
from theological controversies, and leaving the field in 
possession of bigoted zealots and blind enthusiasts. That 
they should do so is matter for grave regret. For lack of 
their restraining influence, theological animosities are be- 
coming more bitter, and the desire for persecution more 
intense. There is little doubt that the Bishop of Natal’s 
writings have given strength to a reaction which the deci- 
sions in the “Gorham” and “ Williams—Wilson” cases 
would in any event have ensured ; they have made the way 
easier for High-church organization, and hastened the de- 
velopments of Ritualism. A more ominous sign is the 
fact, that many who would regard themselves as ultra- 
liberals are beginning to cry out against the liberty con- 
ceded to sacerdotalists. The harsh invective of an article 
on “Recent Movements in the Church of England,” in 
Fraser's Magazine for September, 1866, may almost lead us 
to think that a judicial impartiality is nowhere to be looked 
for. Profound disgust at what is styled the medieval 
hocus-pocus has brought this writer to the conclusion that 
the ritualists must be forcibly repressed. Whether the 
Liturgy and Articles will bear any further stretching, it is 
for the courts of law to decide; but not many, probably, 
will share his admiration for the eighteenth century as 
a period during which “the Established Church fulfilled, 
substantially and healthily, its proper functions as a com- 
mon-sense guide for English Christians through life to 
death.” Surely we have had enough of the quietness which 
results from mere stagnation. That the period was one of 
little disturbance only because they who sought to know 
the truth were convinced of the desperate folly of publish- 
ing it, is painfully shewn by a Letter from Dr. Hare, Bishop 
of Chichester, 1746, to a young clergyman who wished to 
enter on a systematic study of the Scriptures. That study, 
the Bishop warned him, was the surest road toruin. Many, 
who had distinguished themselves in other paths, had 
been diverted from the most noble and most necessary of 
all studies by the “want of liberty which in this study 
only is denied to men. They found it was dangerous to 
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examine impartially and speak freely; that it would be 
expected of them to strain all their wit and learning to 
patronize and palliate gross errors . . . To make such a 
blind use cf their learning and abilities was, they thought, 
to pervert the very end of them, and really to dishonour 
God, for whose service they were given.” So they betook 
themselves to heathen literature, and thither the Bishop 
urges the young clergyman to follow them. “Spend ten or 
twelve years upon Horace or Terence. To illustrate a 
billet-doux or a drunken catch,—to explain an obscene jest, 
—to make a happy emendation on a passage that a modest 
man would blush at, will do you more credit and be of 
greater service to you, than the most useful employment of 
your time upon the Scriptures, unless you can resolve to 
conceal your sentiments and speak always with the vulgar.” 
This daubing of a wall with untempered mortar seems 
much to the liking of the writer in “ Fraser,’ who thinks 
that “there is a limit to forbearance,” and that “the com- 
mon sense of our great-grandfathers was wisely guided 
when it limited the celebration of the Eucharist to four 
times a year.” To all this there is a plain and conclusive 
answer. Protestantism may be all right, and Catholicism 
all wrong, but the Communion Office of the English Church 
treats the Eucharist as furnishing the food of the Christian 
soul, assumes its constant administration, and declares that 
they who do not partake of it shut themselves out from 
the Christian life. If the realizing of this doctrine leads to 
mummery, and if everything can go on well enough with 
four communions a year, why should they not go still more 
smoothly with three, or one, or none? Because to the 
writer in “Fraser” the ritualists and their doctrine of tran- 
susbtantiation are exceedingly offensive, therefore he would 
have them put down by the State, and he protests against 
the position that the State has nothing to do with religion. 
Where he learnt that “the experiment of a State which 
leaves the highest sanction of human conduct to be settled 
by every man for himself has yet to be tried,” it is hard 
indeed, with the United States before us, to understand. Is 
it then come to this, that liberals wish to take us back to 
the old Aristotelian theory, which declared that the State 
is to prescribe to every citizen the studies which he shall 
pursue, the books which he shall read, and the food which 
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he must eat? If so, we may well betake ourselves away 
from an atmosphere which can breed nothing but mischiev- 
ous delusions. That the writer in “Fraser” has been thus 
deluded is clear enough. The people, he thinks, have no 
belief in the sacerdotalism which is simply thrust upon 
them by “a number of the clergy.” The statement is 
utterly untrue. The system stands solely by the support 
of the laity, among whom is to be found a bigoted zeal and 
an unquestioning credulity which is by comparison rare 
among the clergy. All, or almost all, the assaults made of 
late years on traditional beliefs have proceeded from the 
clergy, while the laity have looked on with supine indif- 
ference, or hugged their chains and sought to fasten their 
bonds on others. 

The remedy for this state of things is to be found, not in 
abuse, whether of the Bishop of Natal or of the ritualists, 
but in an impartial administration of the law as it now 
stands. New legislation may impose on us fresh duties. 
It may make it clear for some one or more of the parties 
now comprised in the Church of England, that the Esta- 
blishment can no longer furnish them a home, or it may 
annihilate the Establishment itself. Meanwhile, the ques- 
tions raised by the Bishop of Natal will not be allowed to 
sleep; and narratives abounding apparently in inconsis- 
tencies and impossibilities will not be accepted as in every 
particular true. Contradictions such as those which are 
exhibited by the personal history of St. Paul in the Epistle 
to the Galatians when compared with the story of the Acts, 
will be brought out into greater prominence, and their 
bearing on the Gospel narratives will be accurately mea- 
sured. In the sequel, it will be seen that things which 
cannot bear examination may safely be cast aside, and that 
their rejection will leave our sight more clear, our trust in 
a personal God and Father more firm, our assurance of his 
absolute justice and love and mercy more unclouded. Men 
will then feel that the Bishop of Natal has done the work 
of God by striving to break a heavy yoke and let the 
oppressed go free ; and they will also learn that the same 
work has been furthered, in varying measure, by all who, 
like the Bishops of London and St. David’s and the Dean 
of Westminster, have dared to speak unwelcome truths and 
demand a fair field for one whom shortsighted partizans on 
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either side are seeking to put down by sheer abuse and 
barefaced calumnies. 





Since the preceding pages were written, the Master of 
the Rolls has pronounced judgment in the suit brought by 
the Bishop of Natal against the Trustees of the Colonial 
3ishoprics’ Fund. Decisive as the judgment is on all the 
points submitted to the Court, it leaves the merits of the 
case between the two contending prelates entirely on one 
side. This of course was to be expected. Lord Romilly 
makes no silly affectation of ignorance in the matter, and 
admits that if an issue had been raised on the ground of 
Bishop Colenso’s opinions, he would have been bound to 
take notice of it, if no other Court could have been found to 
try the question. Far from this, however, the whole matter 
was made to turn on the validity of patents and the ability 
of the Bishop of Natal to perform the terms of the contract 
into which he had entered at the time of his consecration. 

“T have nothing to do,” says Lord Romilly, “with the 
question whether his works have or have not an heretical 
tendency. That question might have been raised, and might 
have had an important bearing on the question whether the 
plaintiff is or is not entitled to be paid the salary in ques- 
tion ; but that question not only is not raised, but it seems 
to have been on both sides carefully excluded from the 
pleadings.” 

The Trustees profess to have been actuated solely by mis- 
givings as to the legal status of Colonial Bishops, and in 
proof of this they alleged that they had also declined to pay 
the Bishop of Capetown his salary. 

It would be hard to imagine tactics more disingenuous 
and disgraceful than those which this one circumstance 
brings to light. So long as there appeared to be any chance 
of shewing that Bishop Colenso had personally broken the 
terms of his contract, so long was the issue left to be decided 
in his instance alone. When all hope of so doing had 
vanished, the Bishop of Capetown was placed in the same 
boat with his brother of Natal. If the alleged motives of 
the Trustees had been their real motives, they would at the 
outset have suspended the incomes of both the Bishops, and 
Dr. Gray would in that case have become joint-prosecutor 
with Dr. Colenso. But so utterly unfair would even such 
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a measure have been to both these prelates, that we are 
again brought back to the conclusion that these proceedings 
were prompted, not by any anxiety to clear up a legal doubt, 
but by a personal feeling against the Bishop of Natal on 
account of his eritical and theological writings. Had it not 
been so, they would never have submitted either of the 
Bishops to the expense and vexation of resorting to the law 
in their own persons, when they might themselves have 
brought the matter to an issue by taking the decision of the 
proper court on the general question of the competency of 
Colonial Bishops to discharge their functions. 

Why these tactics have been adopted it may perhaps be 
of little use to inquire. It is quite possible that the first 
intentions of the Trustees may have been to raise the ques- 
tion of Bishop Colenso’s heterodoxy, and that they may 
have been dissuaded from such a course by Bishop Gray 
himself, who was well aware that such a plan would imme- 
diately transfer the question on its merits to the decision of 
the Crown,—an issue against which his sacerdotal schemes 
pledged him to fight to the death. Thus debarred from a 
direct assault on the Bishop of Natal, the Trustees may 
have taken the only course then open to them, unless indeed 
they had chosen to submit unconditionally and without a 
struggle. 

As it is, the matters brought before Lord Romilly have 
been settled really, not in the person of Bishop Colenso, but 
in that of Bishop Gray. The Judge had to uphold, and he 
has upheld, the rights of the latter not less, nay, even more, 
than those of the former ; and every purpose of the Trustees 
would have been as fully answered if they had left Bishop 
Gray to prosecute, instead of the Bishop of Natal. The 
failure to do so places them in a humiliating light, and 
points to the underhand intrigues which have disgraced the 
action of the Bishop of Capetown and his abettors against 
the Bishop of Natal, whether with the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel or in other quarters. 

But although the Bishop of Natal may still say, “I have 
not offended against the Jaws of the Church of England, I 
have never been lawfully accused, tried or condemned, and 
I am ready to submit to a fair trial in a competent court,” 
yet there can be little doubt that Lord Romilly’s decision 
has effectually disposed of the visions and schemes of the 
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Bishops of Oxford and Capetown. Far from having it in 
their power to associate themselves together in a Church 
which professes union and full communion with the Church 
of England, Dr. Gray is informed that his Church of South 
Africa is for him and all other members of the English 
Church an illegal society. 

On this point the decision speaks in no uncertain lan- 
guage. “Ifa class of persons” (we are told) “in one of the 
dependencies of the English Crown, having an established 
Legislature, should found a Church, calling themselves mem- 
bers of the Church of England, they would be members of 
the Church of England ; they would be bound by its doc- 
trines, its ordinances, its rules, and its discipline.” The 
statement is most important; for it asserts plainly that if 
any one professes himself a member of the English Church, 
intending at some future time to make his position the basis 
of another society in close connection with that Church, 
he thereby deals the death-blow to his scheme in its germ, 
and must take the consequences of his ill-advised acknow- 
ledgment. Nay,more: “If a class of persons should in any 
colony similarly circumstanced call themselves by any other 
name, such as, for instance, the Church of South Africa, . . . 
the fact of calling themselves in communion with the Church 
of England would not make such a Church a part of the 
Church of England, nor would it make members of that 
Church members of the Church of England.” 

Now Bishop Gray has spoken of himself as a Bishop of 
the Church of South Africa, and the Convocation of the 
province of Canterbury has seemingly countenanced him in 
so doing, and thus far, then, Bishop Gray is not a member of 
the Church of England. But he is a Bishop of that Church ; 
and thus, in terming himself the member of any other 
Church, he is doing an illegal act, for which there may be 
a legal penalty. That act, as Mr. Long expressed it, is “one 
of virtual secession from the Church of England,” and cannot 
be permitted in one who holds office in it. 

The decision further upsets Dr. Gray’s fallacy that a 
Bishop who has not this power of spiritual action is no 
Bishop at all. The idea is essentially a mistake. The 
Bishops of colonial dioceses have precisely the same autho- 
rity with the Bishops of English dioceses ; they may exer- 
cise the same control over their clergy; the only difference 
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being, that in order to enforce their sentences they must 
resort to the civil tribunals. To this condition Dr. Gray 
refuses peremptorily to submit, and he must bear the con- 
sequences of his act. Declining to take the legal course of 
accusing Bishop Colenso of erroneous doctrine in courts 
which would have allowed an appeal to the Sovereign, he 
has foregone the chanée of a verdict which might have left 
the see of Natal legally vacant, because he cannot brook 
the thought that the Crown in the last resort is to decide, in 
the case of every member of the English Church, whether 
he has or has not offended against its ordinances or its doc- 
trines. 

It is here that the point of real interest for all English- 
men is to be found. Questions relating to the jurisdiction 
and coercive powers of Bishops may be very curious and 
intricate ; but the maintenance of the right of appeal to the 
Crown is of the very essence of the constitution of the En- 
glish Church. With this right, which merely affirms the 
Royal Supremacy, the law of England will suffer no inter- 
ference; and they who set themselves in opposition are 
walking in dangerous pathways. The “Guardian’* announces 
that Bishop Gray has deferred his intended plan of con- 
secrating a new Bishop for Maritzburg. His change of mind 
is well-timed, and in this instance he may be praised for a 
sound discretion. Perseverance would have been perilous. 
The Bishop whom he might send to Natal would, Lord 
Romilly affirms, “have no legal authority to exercise any 
of those functions which belong exclusively to a Bishop of 
the Church of England. What his peculiar status in the 
Catholic Church of Christ might be, I do not profess to 
state ; but I apprehend that he would not be a Bishop of 
the Church of England, and that, when the validity of his 
ordinations and consecrations came to be contested in a 
court of law, they would not appear to have made the per- 
sons ordained priests or deacons of the Church of England, 
nor would the places consecrated by him belong to that 
Church.” 

So fades away the vision of a sacerdotal society in 
Southern Africa, similar to that which Laud and Strafford 
sought to raise on the soil of England. Such visions may 
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issue in realities elsewhere ; within the Erastian borders of 
the National Church they are simply baseless fabrics of a 
dream. For prelates irresponsible to secular tribunals that 
prosaic Establishment has no congenial home. If, asserting 
their independence, they choose to retain their offices within 
it, they must be content to parade the semblance of an 
illegal authority, and be grateful that the tolerance or indif- 
ference of “the world” allows them to parade it with im- 
punity. 
PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 


IV.—MISSIONARY WORK IN INDIA. 


WE have achieved great things in India. From being 
the possessors of a few factories, we have risen in little more 
than a century to the dominion of a territory containing 
two hundred millions of souls. Throughout this vast country 
we have eradicated the scourge of civil war, and mitigated 
the desolating power of the periodical famines. We have 
made roads, and dug canals which extend from one end 
of the peninsula to the other. We have converted waste 
wildernesses into tracts of land rich with the labours of a 
thriving peasantry. We are knitting together the various 
interests of our Indian empire by a rapidly progressing 
system of railway communication. We have established a 
plan of national education which embraces almost every 
village in our vast dependencies. We have given security 
to lite and property, and supremacy to law. But if our 
rule were annihilated to-morrow, we should leave no record 
of ourselves written in the hearts of the people. In spite 
of European contact and European influence, the Asiatic is 
still an Asiatic in act, in thought, and in opinion. The line 
of demarcation which divides the conquering from the sub- 
ject race remains as clear and unbroken as ever. We have 
succeeded in instilling into their minds no principles of 
conduct, nor developing any powers for self-government. 
Our withdrawal from the country would be the signal for 
universal anarchy, bloodshed and misery. There are no 
signs on which to build the faintest hope that we shall ever 
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feel it to be our duty to lay aside this heavy responsibility 
of Indian government. For all national purposes, the people 
of India are as lifeless and dissevered as the dead bones in 
Ezekiel’s valley of vision. The spirit of the old religions 
is dead. All freedom of intellect, all originality of thought, 
are crushed by a hard and repulsive fatalism, which has 
descended like an arctic frost over the whole land. There 
is no feeling of continuity in the life of the Hindu. He is 
not conscious of any unseen link which binds his affections 
to the Past, or connects him in a living interest with the 
Future. He accepts without astonishment or sense of injury 
the inflexible divisions of caste. He has forgotten, and cares 
not now to inquire for, the thoughts and emotions which 
once found an expression in the ceremonial which is for him 
the whole of religion. He acquiesces in these, and in the 
whole scheme of things, as established by the decrees of a 
Power whose will is omnipotent, and whose purposes are 
inconceivable. 

English government in India may be regarded as an ex- 
periment on the grandest scale, how far it is possible to 
elevate a people to higher levels of thought and action by 
appliances ab extra. Looked at from this point of view, 
the experiment has been unsuccessful. The condition of 
the people is a striking proof that the intellectual and moral 
faculties require a nourishment of their own, deprived of 
which they remain useless and inert in spite of a constantly 
increasing material prosperity. The question, then, natu- 
‘ally arises, what that nourishment is? If we examine the 
history of mankind, we perceive that nations have exhibited 
the greatest vigour in the region of pure intellect, and in 
all those qualities which confer a grandeur on the lives of 
men, when they have been most deeply conscious of a Divine 
Power working visibly on the earth. When this conviction 
has been weakened—when a living God has been refined 
away into a metaphysical abstraction, or His existence 
denied, or idolatry, or a superstitious fear of the unseen 
world substituted for the awful sense of a Divine Power 
continually present—the nations have become feeble and 
disunited. The intellectual powers and the moral sense 
have alike decayed, and they have fallen an easy prey to 
the first aggressors. 

Such was the fate, in succession, of the Jewish monarchy, 
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the Grecian republic, and the Roman empire. Such is the 
present condition of our subjects in the East. The shame- 
less immorality and reckless want of truth which disgust 
and exasperate the European in his intercourse with the 
Hindustani, the intellectual apathy, the incurious indolence, 
designate a want which centuries of material prosperity can 
never supply. The standard of excellence to the mind of a 
native is the prevailing custom, or, failing this, the interest 
or the pleasure of the moment. But the great men who 
are the salt of the earth—the glow in whose hearts is suffi- 
cient to keep alive or regenerate the energies of a nation— 
have invariably been nurtured into strength by long hours 
of solitary communion with God. The belief in the possi- 
bility of such a communion seems to have deserted the 
Asiatics of Hindustan. The notion of a Supreme Being, like 
the ineffable Brahm, without thought, qualities or volition, 
to whom activity of any kind is a degradation, has borne 
its appropriate fruit. If, in addition to our external achieve- 
ments, we could communicate a faith in a living God, we 
should furnish a motive power and an encouragement to 
action which would snap asunder the fetters of fatalism and 
superstition. The missionaries whom we and other nations 
have disseminated broadcast over the land, profess to be 
attempting this. In some parts, such as Tinevelly, the con- 
verts, in point of numbers at least, are said to be consider- 
able. But no one acquainted with India will deny that as 
yet the missionaries have nowhere succeeded in implanting 
on that heathen soil a shoot of Christianity sufficiently 
vigorous to flourish and bear fruit by its own inherent 
power. The little bodies of converts scattered here and there 
are like hot-house plants of the delicatest constitution. 
They must be watched over, nurtured and tended with con- 
stant care. The winds of heaven must not visit them too 
roughly. If the superintendence of the missionary were 
withdrawn, they would, like the seed sown among thorns, 
be instantly choked and bring no fruit to perfection. 

There are many who console themselves for this ill suc- 
cess by attributing it to an absence of that Divine Power 
which assisted the apostles in the early ages of Christianity. 
They think that if the missionaries were able to speak with 
tongues, could exercise gifts of healing, and had the power 
to perform miracles, they would make rapid and triumphant 
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progress where now they only meet with disaster and dis- 
appointment. Such attempts at consolation will not endure 
the scrutiny of a moment. If we have any faith in the 
promises of the Bible, we must believe that the Holy Spirit 
is working with no less energy now than in the early days. 
If all the achievements of man are to be ascribed to Him, 
surely the marvels of modern science—the electric telegraph 
and the railway—are evidences of a Divine Power assisting 
us, Which carry a conviction to the mind as strong as would 
be occasioned by the healing of a lame man, or conferring 
sight on the blind. Such miraculous powers would consti- 
tute no extraordinary credentials in the judgment of a native 
of Hindustan. He believes them to reside abundantly in 
many of his rivers and sacred places. He attributes them 
to many of his priests and faquirs, who have acquired a 
sacredness by eating fire or elevating their arm in one posi- 
tion until it has become withered and dried up. He does 
not consider that such power necessarily implies a new and 
direct revelation of God. We certainly cannot speak with 
tongues, as appears—on one hypothesis at least—to have 
been the case with some of the converts in the early church. 
But this is an obstacle which a few months of persevering 
study can overcome. In the work of conversion there are 
other qualifications requisite than mere fluency of speech. 
It is absolutely essential that the preacher should possess 
an insight into the peculiar feelings, opinions and necessities 
of those whom he is addressing. The miraculous acquisition 
of a language cannot bestow this insight. It is obtainable 
only by intercourse with the people, and a study of the 
literature which enshrines the best thoughts of the best 
minds. Whoever remembers this will not consider such 
study a waste of the missionary’s time, but an indispensable 
preparation for his work. We must, then, search for other 
reasons for our failure, and these are not difficult to discover. 

In this world’s history, the names of only a very few men 
are recorded as having been gifted with that particular kind 
of power which overturns long-established systems of belief. 
There is a great similarity discernible at the first glance in 
their lives and characters. They have been, one and all, 
men possessed by some overpowering idea which would not 
let them rest. The word of God, to quote the language of 
one of the old Jewish prophets, has been a burning fire 
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shut up in their bones, compelling them to speak by dint 
of sheer mental agony. The intense reality of their convic- 
tions has served to keep alive the fire of faith through long 
years unchequered by a gleam of hope—has endowed them 
with an unconquerable energy of spirit which was proof 
against the severest persecutions and the most imminent 
peril, and given to their language a penetrative power which 
tore asunder the defences of interest, of custom and of pre- 
judice, as it were, forcing men’s hearts to believe and think 
in harmony with their own. Whatever reluctance we may 
feel to assign a method to the ways of Providence, we must 
admit that He has hitherto only employed instruments like 
these to bring about great religious revolutions. It will 
not, then, be unreasonable to inquire if the missionaries in 
India fulfil these conditions. If they fall very far short of 
this standard, the feeble and unprogressive character of 
Indian Christianity will at any rate be partially accounted 
for. 

Keeping, then, steadily in mind the sort of man that the 
missionary of a new faith should be—remembering that at 
present we are only attempting to account for the ill suecess 
of Christian preaching in India, and not to ascertain if it 
be possible to furnish the proper men in sufficient abun- 
dance—let us inquire whether the Indian missionaries, as 
a body, are gifted, like the Jewish prophets, with that 
inner eye which pierces to the truth, without apparently 
any intermediate process of reasoning? or, failing this, do 
they possess the large and liberal spirit of St. Paul, and his 
admirable power of becoming all things to all men? It is 
idle to interpose with a remark here, that such faculties 
cannot possibly be found in any large class of men. Unless 
the missionaries do possess either the one faculty or the 
other, they are unfit for the work which they have under- 
taken to do. The question simply is, do they possess these 
qualifications, or do they not ? 

The writer of the present article has spent many years 
of his life in India, and confidently affirms that an immense 
majority of the missionaries do not possess them. By a 
singular fatality, the missionaries are imbued with a spirit 
exactly the reverse of St. Paul’s. They are generally viru- 
lent sectarians—contemuners of what they ridiculously call 
“secular learning ”—holders of extreme opinions which they 
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expect their converts to swallow in all their natural con- 
dition of unmalleability and angularity. We do not mean 
to say that there are not excellent men in India, who work 
with thorough earnestness and devotion according to such 
light as they have ; but something more is required for the 
arduous work which they have taken in hand than good 
intentions and a positive conviction of being in the right. 
Missionaries, being sent out to India by the various societies 
perfectly at random, without any anterior preparation or 
test of their fitness, the conditions of the life in that coun- 
try are favourable to the introduction of a great number of 
professed missionaries who do not even possess so much of 
the missionary spirit as earnestness and devotion. There 
are few hardships and no dangers to be encountered in 
India. The salary for a poor man, who has no future 
prospects in England, is sufficient for comfort. There is 
not the remotest possibility of being eaten, nor, unless the 
missionary is exceedingly injudicious, of being murdered. 
Consequently, men with no particular convictions—adhering 
to Christianity with the blind, unreasoning attachment of 
the limpet to a rock—appear as missionaries for the sake 
of a position which enables them to marry. These men 
naturally become indolent and indifferent. They pass many 
years in the country without attaining a knowledge of the 
language, and even in the essential virtue of kindness to 
the natives are often wofully deficient. This last assertion 
will appear to many people very incredible. In the excite- 
ment of a religious meeting at Exeter Hall, when the whole 
assembly is overflowing with piety and self-complacency, 
it appears the easiest thing to extend the right hand of 
brotherhood to the heathen all over the world. One longs 
for an opportunity of doing it. But in less exalted moods, 
it is extremely difficult to fraternize with people who have 
totally different ways of acting and thinking to our own. 
It is especially difficult to an Englishman, because he gene- 
rally takes his stand upon the manners and customs of his 
native land as applicable beyond dispute to all people under 
the sun, and regards with the liveliest aversion and disgust 
whatever does not conform to that standard. Accordingly, 
most of our countrymen in India never learn to tolerate the 
natives at all. They look down upon them from a tremen- 
dous altitude, and invariably speak of them, and pretty 
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generally treat them, as the incarnation of all that is mean, 
base and abominable. This is the secret of the continued 
unpopularity of our government in India. There would be 
less cause, if not to reprehend, at least to wonder at, this 
assumption of superiority, if our countrymen were remark- 
able for anything else except this sublime arrogance. But 
this is not the case. In a great crisis, such as the Indian 
mutiny, the old English heroism will flame forth as brightly 
as ever, and English officers never hesitate at the call of 
duty to throw away life like a thing of no value. But at 
other times, scandalous gossip, and games of chance, and 
an absolute deadness to the enjoyments of literature and 
the exercise of thought, are the characteristics of social life 
in India. The high calling of a missionary does not render 
him exempt from the failings of ordinary people. Anda 
native of India, by calling himself a Christian, can no more 
divest himself of his nature than a leopard can change his 
spots. We do not mean to say that the antipathy which the 
European generally feels for the Asiatic manifests itself in 
an extremely virulent form among the missionaries. But 
that it does exist to a great and harmful extent was clearly 
seen in the great missionary meeting held at Lahore in 1863. 

This meeting was, we believe, the first assembly of the 
kind which had been held in India. There was a large 
collection of both laity and clergy. It was compared to 
heaven by some of the speakers, and there was a general 
feeling of surprise very frequently expressed that the mem- 
bers of so many denominations could pass a week together 
in such perfect harmony. Essays were read, which led to 
discussions upon various subjects connected with the work 
of conversion ; and all “went merry as a marriage-bell” 
until, in an excess of candour, the clergy requested the 
native converts who were present to express their opinions 
upon the missionaries. The happiness of the temporary 
heaven was rudely disturbed by this unlucky request. 
The native converts, not caring for that admirable rule 
which obtains in all our religious meetings at home, that 
the speakers should confine themselves to mutual lauda- 
tion, seized the opportunity of giving expression to feel- 
ings which had evidently been long pent up. A long 
string of complaints were made against the missionaries. 
They were harsh and supercilious. Although they associated 
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little with the converts, they liked to retain a small colony 
about them, as a sort of guard of honour. When the Pun- 
jaub Government expressed its willingness to provide situa- 
tions for native Christians, many of the missionaries had 
been very reluctant to lessen the patriarchal state in which 
they lived, by recommending competent candidates for em- 
ployment. Some of them had even been known to beat 
their native brethren—a proceeding not calculated to con- 
duce to Christian charity and brotherly love. But that 
which does and will continue utterly to incapacitate our 
missionaries for the glorious work in which they are engaged, 
is a hateful and excessive spirit of sectarianism, which causes 
even the feeble powers which they possess to be expended 
in misdirected and divided efforts. It is hardly too much 
to say that there is no attempt made to convert the Hindu 
from his idolatry to the worship of the living God, but only 
to make him a Baptist, or a Presbyterian, an Independent, 
a Roman Catholic, or a Church-of-England-man. The min- 
isters of the various sects absolutely fish for one another’s 
converts, and these reproduce among themselves the spirit 
of dissension and animosity which they have imbibed from 
their teachers. It is absurd to expect that in such ways as 
these we shall break the chains of fatalism and superstition 
which bind our subjects in the East. When the apostles 
went abroad to preach the gospel in all nations, the minds 
of men were not sunk in sluggish torpor. Countless hearts 
were painfully demanding of “the eternal silence” if there 
was no basis for man’s existence more enduring than the 
fleeting shows about him—no hope for him beyond the 
grave. To such inquirers the message of a Father, who 
had been watching over all the nations of the world from 
the dawn of creation, was the very revelation of which they 
stood in need. 

In the sixteenth century, the fetters which had once 
appeared to the minds of men as natural and essential to 
their being as the atmosphere in which they breathed, were 
become a burden which the nations were not able to bear. 
When Luther proclaimed the falsity of indulgences, he only 
gave expression to a thought which had been silently present 
in a multitude of hearts. In India, we do not possess a 
field thus prepared and made ready to receive our commu- 
nications. There is no longing for inquiry there. The native 
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does not move uneasily beneath the burthen which - his 
priests have laid upon him. Like the unjust steward in 
the parable, they have not neglected to make friends with 
the mammon of unrighteousness. They have diligently 
written down the fifty measures of oil and the fourscore 
measures of wheat, in place of the hundred measures which 
appeared to be due. If we are to free the native from the 
falsehoods which enchain him, we must consent to lay aside 
the sectarianism and the bigotry which hinder ussfrom 
acting in concert. If we wish to raise him to a nobler life 
and loftier belief, we must at least shew him that there is 
a God whom we rank above these denominations of Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Church of England, and so forth. If we 
are ever to unite the dissevered fragments of the vast con- 
tinent which has been entrusted to our charge, we must 
convince the people that the caste distinctions which they 
have set up are not impassable barriers existing in the 
nature of things. What the missionaries are actually doing 
is to multiply these castes, by the introduction of a large 
variety manufactured in Europe, and to perpetuate division 
on the authority of a divine revelation. 

That this is no vague charge, any one acquainted with the 
numerous sects which have representatives in India, and the 
unscrupulousness of their party spirit, will readily perceive. 
To those who do not possess these advantages, or think 
perhaps that the minister of a gospel would be likely to 
waive party considerations for the sake of higher interests, 
the following anecdote can hardly fail to be both interesting 
and instructive. At a short distance from the cantonment 
of Meerut, there is a little native village, in which a clergy- 
man of the Church of England perseveringly taught and 
preached for many years. His exertions were at last crowned 
with success, and the whole of the little community pro- 
fessed themselves Christians. They were masons, and with 
their own hands they built a church and school. Unhap- 
pily for their welfare, a Baptist missionary in the city of 
Delhi ascertained that some of the inhabitants in this little 
settlement had not received the rite of baptism. Here was 
a golden opportunity for doing a fine stroke of work in the 
interest of his persuasion! Other men had laboured ; he 
was to enter into their labours. Promptitude of action was 
however desirable, or his prey (there is 10 word which seems 
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to us to express so well the feeling with which he must 
have regarded these luckless victims) might be lost to him 
for ever. He rode off to the village at once, and, assembling 
the inhabitants, explained to them that until they had un- 
dergone this mystic ceremony their profession of Christianity 
was quite worthless. He, however, was a “padré sahib” 
(Anglicé, clergyman), and would, if they chose, baptize them 
without further delay. There was some discussion among 
the villagers at the receipt of this unexpected information. 
A number of them, however, seeing that the gentleman was 
a “gora” (Anglicé, European), and also a “ padré sahib,” 
came to the conclusion that they could not do wrong in 
accepting his suggestion and becoming baptized Christians 
as speedily as possible. Baptized they were accordingly ; 
and in a short time, whoever cared to look might see a small 
Baptist chapel side by side with the little village church, 
and an era of sectarianism duly inaugurated. It does not 
appear to us too much to say, that in a case like this, the 
introduction of Christianity, so far from being the harbinger 
of love, has been the source of bitterness and dissension— 
and of bitterness and dissension alone. A village commu- 
nity in India is not like the inhabitants of a country parish 
in England, connected with few ties closer than the accident 
of neighbourhood. They are in all probability the heredi- 
tary tenants of the holdings of their fathers and their fore- 
fathers from time immemorial. They all consider themselves 
as members of the same family ; and the family bond is the 
tie which, of all others, the native deems as the most sacred 
and indissoluble. A change of religion is the only wrench 
which is effectual to destroy it. That change must certainly 
have been effected here. In all likelihood these poor vil- 
lagers will not even be able to perceive that they are wor- 
shipers of the same God. The one will be a Christian and 
the other a Baptist, with as broad a line between them as 
divides the Mussulman from the Hindu. 

These, then, are the defects in the missionary body which 
incapacitate it for the work of conversion in India: 

An almost total dearth of men gifted with the indispen- 

sable mental qualifications. 

A large proportion of members who aggravate their intel- 
lectual deficiencies with the vices of harshness, indo- 
lence and indifference. 
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An unscrupulous sectarianism, which substitutes the 
insignia of a party for the name of Him whose servants 
the missionaries profess themselves to be. 

On the last two defects it will not be necessary to dwell; 
but we will point out in more detail the operation of the 
intellectual deficiency, because the evil consequences which 
follow in its train are not so easily perceived or readily 
admitted. It is the fashion with a great many excellent 
people to talk as if a good man were capable by the mere 
force of example of converting any one. But as a matter of 
fact this is not the case, and the notion that it is so is rife 
with disastrous results. Men learn to take a pride in their 
goodness, or rather what Coleridge used to term their 
“ goodiness,” and imagine that all other things will be added 
to them without any exertion on their part. The sight of 
a good life may stimulate the curiosity of the spectator to 
inquire for the hidden source whence it derives nourish- 
ment and vigour, and it is so far an invaluable and quite 
indispensable portion of the calling of a missionary. But 
a good example can never do away with the necessity of 
reason. It cannot dissipate the error which darkens the 
mind of the inquirer. A good man who has not been at 
the trouble of cultivating his intellect, is just as incapable 
as a stupid man without the goodness, of giving a rational 
account of himself; and the inquirer seeking for informa- 
tion is baffled by a series of propositions either absurd in 
themselves or contradictory the one with the other. In 
India, the defective culture of the missionaries manifests 
itself in two ways. They have no understanding of the 
nature of the errors which they wish to eradicate, nor any 
clear and definite conception of the Christianity which they 
desire to substitute. 

It must be borne in mind that in attempting the conver- 
sion of India, we are not dealing with a savage race whose 
powers of thought and whose literature are yet to be deve- 
loped and produced. We have spoken of the powers of the 
people, as appearing to be stiffened and almost dead under 
the benumbing influence of fatalism. But in the old Sans- 
krit writings is recorded for our instruction and guidance 
what these powers are. These writings constitute the source 
whence it is possible to trace the origin and develop- 
ment of the innumerable rites and superstitions which have 
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woven an impenetrable network round the daily life of the 
Hindu. They indicate the avenues through which it is 
possible for the missionary to enter and arouse the slumber- 
ing soul. Without such knowledge, he may preach to the 
Hindu for ever ; but, except by mere accident, he can never 
hope (adopting Coleridge’s expression) to “find” him. This 
is so obvious, as to make it difficult to believe that a whole 
class of men could habitually ignore it. Yet this is just 
what the missionaries do ignore. Such gentlemen as we 
have had opportunities of conversing with on the subject, 
have generally manifested considerable impatience at the 
very thought of their time being taken up with such unpro- 
fitable labours. They appeared to have a confused notion 
that the application of their preaching to the wants of their 
hearers, was to be wrought out in some mysterious manner 
by the direct agency of the Holy Spirit—at any rate, that 
this was no part of their own work. Others, again, freed 
themselves from the labour of inquiry by attributing all 
false religions to the machinations of the devil, and regard- 
ing them as on that account unworthy of the examination 
of the minister of the gospel. In short, the missionaries 
entirely neglect the study of Sanskrit, and the greater part 
of them have no understanding of the form of religion 
against which their discourses are delivered. The notion, 
very frequently entertained, that the propagators of false 
religions are self-conscious cheats and impostors, induces 
too often the assumption of an attitude so antagonistic to 
the deepest convictions of those who are to listen to them, 
that indignation and disgust are frequently the only feelings 
which the missionaries are successful in awakening ;* while 
* As an example of this remark, we remember the instance of a missionary 
in the Punjaub, who began a sermon to a congregation of Mussulmans by de- 
nouncing Mahomet as a liar and an impostor—intelligence which occasioned an 
immediate riot, and placed the preacher in a position of considerable danger. 
This gentleman belonged to the German Mission Society. He was employed 
in teaching and converting, or rather attempting to convert, the inhabitants of 
the Kangra valley for about ten years, but met with very little success. He 
had a system of dividing his converts into first and second class Christians ; the 
first class Christians receiving a higher monthly stipend for their spiritual 
attainments than the second ; both, we suppose, asa reward of merit and also as 
a stimulus to devotion. We do not know if this classification of Christianity 
is generally practised, but paying converts so much a month during inquiry 
and after conversion, is the universal practice, and has always seemed to us 
one of the chief causes why Christianity takes such feeble root in the land. 
The reason given is, that a native becoming a Christian, becomes also an outcast 
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their ignorance confines, of necessity, their ministrations to 
the lowest of the people. They bring no message to the 
educated portion of native society, because they are inca- 
pable of meeting them upon the only ground where they are 
willing to accept of an encounter. The Brahmin pundit is 
quite ready to admit that the Deity may have revealed 
himself to other nations in ways more peculiarly adapted 
to their character and habits. The fact of another revela- 
tion does not, in his eyes, invalidate his own. He can 
appeal to the authority of sacred books accepted as a divine 
revelation from remote antiquity, the contents of which 
being perfectly unknown to the missionary, it is impossible 
for him to attempt a refutation. The missionary degrades him- 
self by his own deliberate act to the level of a field preacher. 

That the missionaries do not possess a clear and definite 
conception of Christianity is not remarkable in itself. The 
vast majority of professing Christians are in a like predica- 
ment. We talk of converting the natives to Christianity, 
as if the word “Christianity” were as clearly limited and 
exactly understood as the meaning of a mathematical term. 
What is this Christianity which we wish to convert them 
to? Is it not impossible for any inquirer to obtain a direct 
reply to any question that he asks about it? Is there 
not in almost all minds a bewildering confusion of facts 
and opinions in regard to it? Is the fact of redemption the 
all-important one for humanity, or is that fact of no value 
at all, except in conjunction with some particular opinion 
about it, labelled High-church, Low-church, Calvinistic, 
Lutheran, or some other, as the case may be? Do we believe 
in a Saviour because in every hour of our lives we are feel- 
ing the need of him, or is this belief only a corollary de- 
pendent on a number of other propositions about inspiration, 
church authority, authenticity of manuscripts, and so forth ? 
These, and many other questions like these, are agitating 


from his family, and is cut off from all his old means of gaining a livelihood, 
There is much truth in this ; and the condition of the native convert was even 
worse a few years back, when our Government tolerated every religion except 
that of Christians. But the consequences are, that a number of idle and worth- 
less people profess Christianity in order to be supported by the mission societies ; 
and even those who have been actuated by better motives, lose their sense of 
independence and in a great measure their self-respect. It is exceedingly rare 
to meet a native Christian who exhibits a character which it is possible to 
esteem cordially, 
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the laity and the clergy in England, and causing doubt and 
perplexity in the minds of the missionaries abroad. Or 
perhaps we are wrong when we speak of them as causing 
doubt or perplexity in the mind of a missionary. Judging 
from their discourses, the missionary appears to sanctify all 
his opinions with the attribute of infallibility, and not to 
be aware that there is anything to be doubtful about. From 
this habit of mind, he is placed at a great disadvantage. 
When the apostles entered upon their labours, they were 
encumbered with no such impediments as these. Their 
language never gave an uncertain sound, because they knew 
exactly what they wished to say. Their commission was 
clear and simple, and they never for a moment lost sight 
of it. They proclaimed to all nations the revelation of the 
“unknown God.” But the missionary takes the field at 
the head of such a multitude of notions and opinions, the 
aggregations of eighteen hundred years—he is so impressed 
with the importance of maintaining unimpaired the divine 
authority of them all—that he is not capable of an aggres- 
sive movement. He is compelled to act only on the defen- 
sive. The enemy hovers about him—swooping down upon 
a prejudice, cutting off a notion, harassing his flanks and 
his rear,—until he is utterly perplexed what to do.* 

This confusion of thought, which afflicts the religious 
world in India no less than in England, was very apparent 





* We have often wondered that the missionary societies do not draw up 
some rules or hints for the guidance of those who come into the country un- 
acquainted with the customs and the language of the people. At present, the 
missionary appears to be left entirely to his own devices. Not unfrequently 
he gives up the work of conversion altogether, and takes to teaching a school 
of children. The public preachings are upon the model with which we are 
familiar—a text with a discourse appended to it. These are followed or in- 
terrupted by theological discussions carried on between the preacher and mem- 
bers of the crowd who have assembled to hear him. We do not suppose these 
sermons do any harm, but we find it very difficult to believe that they do any 
good. The pulpit oratory to which we are accustomed is not likely to increase 
in powers of persuasion and convincingness when translated into imperfect 
Hindustani. What, however, does appear to us to be attended with consider- 
able danger, is the dissemination of fragments of the Bible rendered into Hin- 
dustani. A passage of the Bible torn from its context is as likely to mislead 
as to guide aright, and a single error in the translator may pervert the sense 
of a whole passage. We remember an eminent Sanskrit scholar complaining, 
that in a copy of the Sermon on the Mount, he had seen the word ‘‘ judge,” in 
the verse, ‘‘ Judge not that ye be not judged,” translated by an equivalent 
which meant justice in a legal sense, and which consequently changed the senti- 
ment into, ‘‘ Do not do justice, lest justice be done to you.” 
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in the Lahore missionary meeting which we have already 
mentioned. The work of conversion was continually touched 
upon both in the essays read and in the ensuing discussions, 
but it would be impossible to gather from the language of 
any or of all the speakers, that there was anything special 
to which the people were to be converted. The whole 
assembly appeared to look upon the Bible, not only as the 
record of the revelation of God to men, but also as a com- 
plete repertory of civil and ecclesiastical jurisprudence. The 
sacred writings were examined for a code of rules in regard 
to the co-operation of the laity with the clergy in the work 
of proselytism. The patriarchs and their wives were passed 
in review, in the hope of obtaining some information whe- 
ther a convert should keep his word to his heathen wives 
or abandon them. One gentleman mentioned Jacob as an 
instance of a man who had married two wives, without in- 
curring the criminality or the penalties of bigamy. Another 
speaker replied that, in his opinion, many of the dealings 
between Laban and Jacob were not of a character to bear a 
close examination, and the less said about them the better. 
But the circumstance which induces us to refer again to 
this meeting was the remarkable prominence given to a 
single doctrine. Nearly all the clergy who were present 
appeared to feel deeply, and strove most earnestly to impress 
upon their hearers, that they and all who engaged in the 
work of missions were working out the salvation of a lost 
world. Howto reconcile such a terrible belief as this with 
that of a Creator who knows no distinction of persons and 
loves all the creatures whom He has made, is perhaps dis- 
coverable by the missionary ; but the inevitable consequences 
of such a doctrine, both on the mind of the preacher and 
on the mind of his listeners, are apparent at a glance. If, 
notwithstanding all that Christ did and suffered, he has 
accomplished nothing—if the salvation of India has still 
to be wrought out by the efforts of the Church Missionary 
Society—if even, at the best, only a native here and there 
is to be rescued from this vast multitude consigned to ever- 
lasting perdition—what wonder is it if the missionary quails 
before a task like this, and seeks a temporary oblivion in 
indolent indifference? What alternative is there left for 
any man, for any nation, except the stagnation of utter 
despair ? 
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We are accustomed to the uncomfortable doctrine of 
everlasting punishment. We have had it dinned into our 
ears ever since we were children. Nevertheless we do not 
actually believe it. We only say that we do, and hope for 
the best. We never even in thought say to ourselves, 
“So-and-so has gone to everlasting punishment.” But the 
Asiatic has not yet learned the use of these comfortable 
evasions. We can only faintly realize the revulsion of 
feeling, the incredulous horror which would take possession 
of an earnest and inquiring mind, prepared to listen to glad 
tidings of great joy, when this yawning gulf of endless 
anguish and despair is unexpectedly revealed to him as an 
essential portion of the good news. A timid man may 
hasten to profess himself a Christian in the hope of avert- 
ing his doom. But it is a thing impossible for any unso- 
phisticated mind to hail as glad tidings the intelligence of 
a Being who condemns every one to everlasting torment 
who does not happen to have had an opportunity of becom- 
ing a Christian. 

Is it chimerical to hope that in the face of such an appal- 
ling contradiction as this, the clergy cannot much longer 
remain contented with such phrases as “the ancient inter- 
pretation of Scripture,” or “the generally received doctrine 
of the Church”? We cannot see what magic there can be 
in such expressions to still doubt and inquiry, that they 
should be so confidently appealed to. There is almost no 
extravagance of belief which has not at some time or other 
been conscientiously deduced from Scripture and sanctioned 
by the authority of the Church. 


Christians have burnt each other, quite persuaded 
All the apostles would have done as they did. 


We see clearly enough now the error of these amiable 
practices ; but surely the belief that innumerable multitudes 
are condemned for no fault of the:r own to everlasting tor- 
ments, is not one whit more opposed to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. But in whatever light we may choose to regard 
the doctrine itself, it is folly to suppose that the heathen 
will regard their impending and almost inevitable doom as 
a cause for great joy, simply because we choose to speak of 
it under the name of “glad tidings.” The Hindu appeals 
to us to know if there be a Being who has both the will and 
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the power to free him froin the cunning, the sensuality, the 
deceit and cruelty, which are holding in subjection the 
nobler faculties of his soul. When we tell him in reply 
that all his ancestors are sunk in hopeless perdition, and 
that he too, unless he can persuade himself by means of 
the perfectly unconvincing statements of a chance mis- 
sionary to believe in a Saviour (who, from the missionary’s 
own showing, is incapable of saving), will indubitably be 
involved in the same fate—however we choose to gloss over 
the truth to ourselves—we do really tell him that there is 
no such Being as he has been seeking for. We tell him 
that the very precarious chance of salvation which there is 
for him depends entirely on his own exertions, and, in a 
word, consign him to that apathy and despair in which he 
is already sunken. We would earnestly entreat of every 
clergyman who sees these pages, to ask of himself if, in the 
face of a belief in everlasting punishment, or, as the mis- 
sionaries termed it, the doctrine of “a lost world,” there is 
any other alternative open to the heathen; and if this be 
the case, whether it is possible that this is “that knowledge 
of salvation” which is to bring “light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death.” 

It is not much which is demanded of us—and yet for 
the frailty of human nature too much—before we can effec- 
tually assail the strongholds of heathendom. The mission- 
ary who goes to India must consent to forget that he is a 
member of the Church of England as by law established, a 
Baptist or a Methodist, or anything at all but a messenger 
of Christ. However important these distinctions may appear 
in his own mind, they are worse than worthless to the 
Hindu. They strengthen the evil tendencies of his nature 
and darken his perceptions. He thinks it is another reli- 
gion like his own which he is asked to entertain, and 
not a revelation accorded to man because man was inca- 
pable of discovering it for himself. He must also clearly 
perceive that it is a vain attempt to displace dark thoughts 
which have sought for expression in the immolation of 
widows, and the worship of gods of murder and destruction, 
by the presentation of a picture which surpasses in horror 
their gloomiest imaginings. Finally, he must have the cou- 
rage to demand from his own heart what that is which binds 
his faith to Christ. That faith surely is not kept alive by 
VOL. IV. G 
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these tremendous visions of unending misery, but something 
the reverse of these. It clings to Christ because it finds in 
him the revelation of a love that knows no limit, and endures 
for ever and ever. This is the message, and nothing less 
than this, which he is commissioned to carry to the heathen 
in the East. 

R. D. OsBorn. 


V.—-ARCHBISHOP WHATELY AND THE LIFE OF 
BLANCO WHITE. 


THE publication in the Life* of Archbishop Whately of 
parts of a letter written by him, in 1845, to Mr. Fellowes, 
the publisher, in which there is ascribed to Blanco White 
a derangement that ought to have deprived him of a bio- 
graphy, and to his biographer untruthfulness aggravated by 
indelicacy gross in character and sordid in motive, requires 
that the following narrative and statements should be given 
to the world. 

On the 23rd of February, 1841, Joseph Blanco White 
went to await death at the house of Mr. Rathbone, of Green- 
bank, near Liverpool. He had come to that busy town, 
where for the most part life is external, eager and hurried, 
January 10th, 1835, sick and a stranger, self-exiled from 
dear associates lest Christian faiths which he intended to 
avow should reflect on them, and had lived for the interval 
as a lonely invalid, with only such alleviation of solitude 
and suffering as the occasional attentions of a few persons 
not dwelling in the same house could afford. Greenbank 
had long before been open to him, and pressed upon him, 
as a last home ; but he would not consent, for his own relief, 
to place a whole family within the daily shadow of pain 
and death for an indefinite time ; and only when he saw 
the end approaching, he yielded to the natural desire that 
he might die among friends. He died on the 20th of May. 
As there has been a calumnious whisper of superstition, 


* Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, D.D. By E. Jane Whately. 
Two vols. 8vo. London: Longmans, &c. 
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proceeding solely from the cruel terror with which even 
the noblest heretic is regarded by those who tremble as for 
their life at an injury to the external charm, amulet or 
talisman that secures salvation, untrue to the unclouded 
faith and peace of his soul,—and as Miss Whately in the 
Memoirs of her father, twenty-five years after the death of 
one so far beyond the range of her spiritual understanding, 
has permitted herself to speak of him, in religious com- 
miseration, as “this unhappy man,” with an unsuspected 
pride of prejudice and ignorance that borders on a bold im- 
piety,—it may be well that I should repeat here, once more, 
his own last assurances that in the contemplation of death, 
as ever before, he lived, moved and had his being in God. 


“On the fourteenth of May, about two o’clock in the morning, 
awakening from a short sleep, he said to the friend who was 
watching by him: ‘I see the links in the chain of Providence 
that has brought me to where Iam. Though there are difficul- 
ties in the course of this our life, yet in the direction of those 
difficulties there are circumstances that are more than compen- 
sations. I never doubted of Providence, but I see it in my own 
case more clearly than in any treatise. These people are to me 
the representatives of a merciful God; but if for the purity of 
the house, or the health of any one, a change is necessary, let 
not me be considered.’ 

“The night after, to several members of the family collected 
around him, he spoke of the state of his mind in what he knew 
to be the presence of Death, and aware that the power of distinct 
utterance was failing, added : ‘ When the hour shall come, let it 
be said once for all, my soul will be concentrated in the feeling, 
My God, into Thy hands I commend my spirit. God to me is 
Jesus, and Jesus is God—of course not in the sense of Divines.’ 

“He remained some days longer, chiefly in the state of one 
falling asleep, until the morning of the 20th, when he awoke 
up, and with a firm voice and great solemnity of manner, spoke 
only these words: ‘Now I die.’ He sat as one in the attitude 
of expectation, and about two hours afterwards—it was as he 


had said.” * 


On his death, one of my first duties, as the friend and 
executor to whom he had consigned his papers, with the 
care of whatever business might require correspondence, 
was to convey information of his decease to Archbishop 

* Life of Blanco White, Vol. III. p. 310. 
G2 
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Whately with whom he had lived in Dublin on terms of 
great intimacy and affection, and from whom, with a proper 
regard to what was due to the house of an Archbishop 
with a reputation for orthodoxy unjustly suspected, he had 
separated himself, with no rupture of friendship, as soon as 
he found that he was unable to retain Trinitarian views of 
Christianity. In acknowledging my communication, the 
Archbishop asked that his own letters should be returned 
to him, warned me that the Court of Chancery gave him 
the power of restraining the publication of any letter either 
from him or to him, and required that at the earliest pos- 
sible period I should look through Blanco White’s journals 
and private memoranda, and should “cut out every remark 
that related to him, or to any member of his family, and 
send them to him.” The first request was immediately 
complied with: the second gave me the first alarm as to 
the man with whom I might have todo. I shrank from 
exposing to him in words the character of his demand, the 
treachery it involved in him and in me. I took no notice 
of it whatever: as I expected, it was not repeated. The 
letters I sent are those which appear, partly at least, in the 
first volume of the Archbishop’s Memoirs. In them, with 
a dreadful power of wounding, of rubbing on a sensitive 
and affectionate nature, he again and again suggests to 
Blanco White whether he would not do well to suspect the 
soundness and clearness of his judgment, and suspend pub- 
lication of his new convictions. Especially he deprecates 
as the gravest offence and treachery to himself—conceivable 
indeed, but too bad to be possible and only to be spoken of 
hypothetically—that Mr. White should print without first 
submitting the manuscript to him for his strictures and 
suggestions. The fact was, as he feared, that Mr. White, 
knowing that on the matter of religious evidence he and 
the Archbishop moved within different regions of mind and 
light, had resolved to save himself the extreme pain and 
useless harass of a discussion with a blunt, strong mind, 
whose only logic on such subjects was verbal, external, and 
beside the mark. Let any one patiently read those letters, 
and ask himself whether he can believe that any man with 
a heart could have written them to a friend whom he knew 
to be of the most tender and sensitive organization, and 
whose reason in the moment of his writing them he be- 
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lieved to be fluttering and disordered. The most reasonable 
man in the world, however indifferent he may be, will not 
be able to read them without irritation. 

I had no further occasion for communication with the 
Archbishop until, in the preparation of Blanco White's bio- 
graphy, which he had entrusted to me, I came to the period 
for which it was possible that Dr. Whately, from correspon- 
dence and personal recollections, might be able to furnish 
interesting materials. To my application for this purpose 
I received the following reply, not from himself, but from 
his friend, the late Rev. Henry Bishop, of Tunbridge Wells. 
I had previously consulted the Rev. Baden Powell, the 
brother-in-law of the Archbishop, as to some passages in 
Mr. White’s journals honourable to all concerned, but that 
might be of too private a nature to meet the public eye. 


“Tunbridge Wells, 29th June, 1843. 

“My dear Sir,—By a letter from the Archbishop of Dublin 
which from my absence from home reached me later than it 
ought, I find that he had referred you to me for a fuller answer 
to your application to him for letters, &c. of our late friend Blanco 
White than he could then give you, being in the midst of the 
hurry of business. 

“The Archbishop has very strong objections to the proposed 
Memoirs for the following reasons. He is convinced that none 
could be published which would not tend greatly to mislead the 
public, unless particulars were entered into which no friend of 
Blanco White’s could bear the thought of doing, unless forced 
by circumstances of the most painful nature to bring forward. 
The Archbishop has documents, to which none but himself has 
access, but he objects to supplying them, because he could not 
do so without laying before the world what it would be the wish 
of every person of delicacy to suppress, namely, the evidence and 
many of the details of Blanco White’s mental derangement. Two 
medical men (over and above other testimony to the same point) 
independently and spontaneously warned the Archbishop to that 
effect. All evidence of this kind the Archbishop would gladly 
be spared the pain of bringing forward. If, however, the Me- 
moirs should in any respect render it necessary, the Archbishop 
would feel himself under the painful necessity of producing as 
much, and only as much, of the matter in his hands as might be 
needful for disabusing the public mind on important points. 

“The Archbishop has in this case a painful duty to perform, 
and I trust that you will give both himself and me credit for the 
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unwillingness with which we each take our respective shares in 
what at first sight might appear to you to be our discourteous 
communication. As to the manner in which it is done, I hope 
you will not consider that I have been deficient in any of the 
respect which I feel to be due to yourself. As far as the Arch- 
bishop is concerned, I can answer for him that nothing but ten- 
derness for the memory of our deceased friend would induce him 
to return the refusal that he feels himself compelled to do: nor 
will it, I am sure, appear to you that he is claiming more than 
he ought when I bring to your recollection that he is only exert- 
ing that control which the Law of the Land has decided belongs 
both to the writer and receiver of private letters ; for it has been 
ruled on a recent occasion by the Court of Chancery that a letter 
is the joint property of the writer and the receiver (or their 
representatives respectively). You will then not, I am sure, feel 
surprise that the Archbishop should be disposed to exercise this 
right, when I add that regard for the memory of his late and 
much valued friend leads him to take this resolution. 
“ Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“H. Bisnop.” 

Tt was evident to me that this was a dictated letter—that 
it was the object of the Archbishop to suppress any Memoir 
whatever,—that he had chosen as his mouthpiece a most 
amiable man much under his influence, who was likely to 
have weight with me from my knowledge of his tender 
friendship for Mr. White,—that the alleged derangement 
could not possibly have the importance assigned to it, 
knowing as I did the extremely narrow limits of time 
within which it must be confined, if it had any existence, 
—and that the threat of the Court of Chancery could not 
relate to the withheld materials, of which I knew nothing 
and could tell nothing, and betrayed the real purpose. I 
wrote accordingly, not to Mr. Bishop, but to his principal. 


“July 13, 1843. 

“My Lord Archbishop,—I have Mr. Bishop's letter, from 
which I copy the following words : 

“¢The Archbishop has documents to which none but himself 
has access, but he objects to supplying them, because he could not 
do so without laying before the world what it would be the wish 
of every person of delicacy to suppress, namely, the evidence and 
many of the details of Blanco White’s mental derangement.’ 

“T had heard several years ago, though I did not believe it, 
that your Grace was in the habit of stating in Dublin that no 
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weight should attach to Mr. White’s adoption of any convictions 
on account of his insanity. That there may have been times when 
his illness produced transient states that looked like derangement 
is highly prebable, though I never witnessed nor heard of any- 
thing of the kind ; but that he was ever in a condition that could 
properly be described as ‘mental derangement’ I cannot readily 
believe, nor could a period be mentioned in which I have not 
abundant proofs of his sanity, whatever may be the evidences of 
supposed contemporaneous insanity. 

“But, my Lord Archbishop, when I applied to your Grace for 
such letters of Mr. White’s as might serve to illustrate the cha- 
racter of your friend, I asked only for such as you could satisfac- 
torily give to the world. You answer through another person 
that you have evidence of his mental derangement in your hands. 
I suppose I am to interpret this answer to mean that you can 
have no connection whatever with a Memoir in which the whole 
truth cannot be told. If this transient derangement, supposing 
it to be a fact, altered the value or the truth of any portion of 
his history or of his opinions, your decision would be the only 
one you could come to; but, certainly, this is not the case ; his 
insanity, if it existed, must have been as an illness, and his opi- 
nions will have no more weight than the reasons he has given 
for them will carry along with them. No evidence of insanity 
would impair whatever truth of view and reasoning may be found 
in ‘Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy.’ But instead of 
giving this reason which I have suggested for your Grace’s refusal, 
Mr. Bishop merely says: ‘ All evidence of this kind the Arch- 
bishop would gladly be spared the pain of bringing forward. If, 
however, the Memoirs should in any respect render it necessary, 
the Archbishop would feel himself under the painful necessity of 
producing as much, and only as much, of the matter in his hands 
as might be needful for disabusing the public mind on important 
points.” And then Mr. Bishop warns me, as your Grace had 
already done, of the power the Law places in your hands. So 
that, in fact, the alleged evidence of derangement is now notified 
to me only as an instrument in your Grace’s hands for nullifying 
anything that might appear in the Memoirs displeasing to your 
Grace, or, as you might suppose, injurious to your reputation. 

“My Lord Archbishop, if that is your fear, and you have been 
acting under that feeling, I would relieve you of it at once. 
Nothing could be farther from Mr. White’s desire than to cause 
one moment’s pain or embarrassment to your Grace, and nothing 
certainly could be farther from mine. Of you, from whom he 
continued to receive benefits until his dying day, nothing should 
proceed from him, living or dead, that could injure or afilict you ; 
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and for my own part, if any impression that full justice had not 
been done to his former frieads has undesignedly been produced, 
I looked to this publication as an occasion on which, without 
suppressing any truth, the fullest evidence might be advanced of 
their faithful friendship, and of his gratitude to and appreciation 
of them. 

“ When I applied to Mr. Powell for his judgment as to what 
might prove distressing to your Grace, it was respecting passages 
in his note-books recording incidents and traits of character 
which would certainly have lost you no honour with the world ; 
but as they were of a domestic character, I wished for the judg- 
ment of one of your Grace’s connections on a matter which could 
not be referred to your own. Mr. Powell, by communicating 
with your Grace upon the subject, instead of permitting me to 
have the benefit of his own feeling and judgment on the passages, 
left me but one course, after the decided expression of your 
Grace’s wishes—to suppress them altogether. 

“With regard to letters of Mr. White's of which copies were 
preserved by him, the course I have marked out for myself is 
this—not to think it necessary to ask the consent of the receiver 
of the letter to its publication in cases where nothing relating to 
him personally, or at least privately, is disclosed, so that if the 
form of the letter was altered and its contents thrown into a nar- 
rative shape, no just cause of complaint would exist. I only 
recollect one such letter to your Grace, that in which Mr. White 
announces his intention of publicly avowing his abandonment of 
the doctrines of the Church of England. 

“ And now, my Lord Archbishop, I must leave this matter in 
your hands, to do what you think proper. It is my duty to be 
as tender of the reputation of Mr. White as your Grace can be of 
your own, and to meet even rumours that might detract from its 
just influence. 

“Tam, my Lord Archbishop, with respect, your Grace’s faith- 
ful, humble servant, “Jounx H. Tuom.” 


It will be observed, in his reply to this letter, that the 
Archbishop does not deny that he had already given partial 
publication to the alleged derangement of Mr. White in 
order to break the power of whatever might come from 
him; whilst he is assigning to me his unwillingness to 
make this publication as his only reason for withholding 
biographical materials. 

“Kensington, July 19, 1843. 

“ Rey. Sir,—The object of my letter to Mr. Bishop (whom I 

had supposed to be in communication with you) was to guard 
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against the publication of any Memoir of Blanco White as with 
my approval or consent, which I found myself bound to withhold ; 
and also to guard you against inadvertently getting into legal 
difficulties by publishing any letters either to or from myself or 
any of my family ; thinking you might perhaps not be aware of 
the decision of the Court of Chancery, that every letter is the 
joint property of the writer and the receiver (or their representa- 
tives), and is not to be published without the consent of both 
parties. 

“I regret being compelled to decline complying with your 
application, because I have in my hands a great quantity of 
papers such that any Memoir of him published without them 
would not only be imperfect, but must convey to the public essen- 
tially erroneous views. But this could not be avoided in any 
Memoir, except by the publication of such documents as I should 
be very unwilling to make public without a strong necessity. 

“Having stated to you what has come to my own knowledge 
respecting B. White’s state of mind, and that I am able satis- 
factorily to establish it, I have thus at least cleared my own 
conscience. 

“You must be quite sensible that there may be circumstances 
which would fully prove a man’s unsoundness of mind to such 
persons as are acquainted with certain other circumstances ; while 
to persons unaware of these, no such indication would be pre- 
sented. For instance, a man may give a very plausible and appa- 
rently rational account of what happened to him, or was said or 
done by him or by others, at a certain time ; and this might, to 
persons knowing that nothing of the kind really took place, be 
complete evidence of morbid delusion. 

“ And you must also be well aware that though, as you observe, 
mere abstract reasoning, without any reference to individual per- 
sons or events, has its own weight, great or small, from whomso- 
ever proceeding, this is not at all the character of the greater part 
of B. W.’s writings. For instance, his ‘ Poor Man’s Preservative 
against Popery,’ and again his last published volume, are full of 
references, closely connected with his argument, to his own per- 
sonal history. And I may add that a stranger in reading those 
two works would hardly fail to suppose them to relate to, and to 
proceed from, two different persons.* 

“T remain, Rev. Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 
“Rp. Dusiry.” 


The Archbishop thus attempted to shut me up to one or 





* Impossible ; for the latter work, the ‘‘ Observations on Heresy and Ortho- 
doxy,” states his change, with its reasons and history. 
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other of two courses,—either to suppress altogether the bio- 
graphy which had been entrusted to me, or to take upon 
myself the responsibility of announcing to the world an 
impression Dr. Whately had received, he does not say from 
his own observation, to which I attached no weight, and 
which he declared that nothing but the necessity of defend- 
ing his own reputation could induce him to make public. 
Was I to abandon the task assigned to me, and by my own 
act to extinguish the light of Blanco White’s life and mind ? 
Or was I, against my own conviction of the truth, to con- 
nect insanity with his memory, and whilst believing that 
the alleged derangement had no reality, and must be the 
misinterpretation of something entirely compatible with 
sanity, by my own act to unveil the concealed weapon with 
which the Archbishop threatened the “ Life” of his friend, 
and whilst thus serving his purposes to relieve Aim from 
the responsibility of giving to the public what he professed 
his anxiety to conceal, and I did not believe? I told him 
that I should take neither the one course nor the other; 
that I should not withhold the “Life,” and that I should 
not take the initiative in giving publicity to an allegation 
of derangement even for the minutest portion of time (it 
could be no more, as will presently appear), without having 
the means of examining and weighing its grounds; but 
that if he would place in my hands the documents and 
proofs of which he spoke, I should give them the fullest 
consideration, and make such public use of them as their 
importance might require. To this the Archbishop made 
no response; and nothing remained for me but to leave 
him to take his own course when the Memoirs appeared. 
That course was a very strange one: he fought privately 
against the “ Z7fe” with his concealed weapon ; and he gave 
me no opportunity of openly meeting the charges and state- 
ments he put into circulation, unless I took the initiative 
in making the sanity or insanity of Blanco White a public 
question. 

In 1845, there appeared under my editorship, in three 
volumes, “The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, writ- 
ten by Himself, with Portions of his Correspondence.” That 
there were fewer of his letters to the familiar friends of one 
period of his life than might have been expected, is referred 
to in the Introduction in these sentences : 
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“Tn some cases they have been withheld because it was found 
impossible to separate what was proper for the public from mat- 
ters strictly private and personal; in some, from the openly 
avowed feeling that their owners would not supply a line to the 
biography of a man whose latest theology was deemed so danger- 
ous, though what they had to contribute must, in their estima- 
tion, have been of a corrective nature ; in others, perhaps from 
a tender feeling that as they could not identify themselves with 
the whole of his mind, nor yet accompany their contributions 
with an analysis of what they deemed his infirmities or errors, 
they would keep sacred to themselves those relics of his former 
sentiments and views in which they loved him most. Amid the 
artificial difficulties which under every disguise beset simplicity 
and freedom in religious intercourses, it is next to impossible for 
even the noblest and most truthful to have no secret, perhaps 
unsuspected, dread of the man who has shared their most inti- 
mate confidence and then widely parted from them on every 
question involving practical interests in the profession of Reli- 
gion. It is a heartfelt pleasure to record that his persuasion of 
the rectitude of his friends in connection with endowed Articles 
of Belief was in no instance disturbed ; but those who freely 
open their hearts to one another will have some natural fear of 
him who, starting from the same principles, cannot stop where 
they stop, and whose self-sacrifice and practical fidelity to con- 
viction must be ever awakening, in conscientious natures even 
morbidly, whatever unresolved doubts may lurk within them. 
It is hoped, when it will be seen in these Memoirs how earnest 
was his regard, how tender his respect towards those who ever 
had his love, and how little differences of opinion altered his 
affections or estimates of character, that no feeling will be left 
but the desire to perfect this his true Monument, and that a 
time may come when a fuller picture of the life and intercourses 
of his heart will complete the ‘Sketch of his Mind in England.’ 
It is true that he did not himself attach importance to his private 
letters as biographical materials, but this judgment must have 
proceeded from that earnest unconsciousness which renders of 
an unknown value the issues from the heart.” 

In the May of 1845, whilst on a visit in Leicestershire, I 
received information from the editor of a religious periodical 
that letters of Archbishop Whately’s, most injurious to me, 
were to be seen in the shop of Mr. Fellowes, his publisher. 
He sent me, at the same time, a printed copy of some natu- 
rally severe remarks which he had prepared for publication 
on the faith of those letters. I requested him to suspend 
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their publication until I had an opportunity of seeing what 
it was that was alleged against me: with this request he 
did me the kindness to comply. Such was the manner of 
my acquaintance with the Archbishop’s method of attack. 
I wrote to Mr. Fellowes, stating what I had heard, and 
asking for explanations. Mr. Fellowes’ reply, all I could 
desire from him, was to place copies of the letters in my 
hands. This is the first of them, written before the publi- 
cation of the “ Life,” and it will be seen that the proclama- 
tion of Mr. White’s derangement, which the Archbishop had 
said that nothing but the care of his own character could 
force him to make, he here puts forth as a prospective 
defence, without giving himself the opportunity of seeing 
whether the Memoirs contained anything that needed cor- 
rection or touched his reputation,—thus publishing gratui- 
tously what he says “no person of any delicacy would like 
to publish.” 
“ D 
To Mr. Fellowes. “11 April, 1845. 


“Dear Sir,—I see advertised a Life of Blanco White (Chap- 
man), which I will beg you to get for me, as it is necessary I 
should see it, much as I grieve for the publication. I see the 
advertisement mentions among other things correspondence ; now 
if any letters of mine are published, I may obtain an injunction ; 
the law having been distinctly laid down by Lord Cottenham in 
the case of Lord Dudley’s letters. Every letter is the juint 
property of the writer and the person to whom it is sent, and 
cannot be published without the consent of both parties, or their 
representatives. I have net only never given, but have expressly 
refused, consent to the publication of my letters to him. I was 
applied to by a Mr. Thom, some time ago (I think I have since 
heard of his death), for any letters or documents relative to B. 
White, whose life he was designing to publish. I answered him 
that I had in my possession most important papers, such that 
any life of him published without them must be, not merely 
imperfect but erroneous, conveying false notions to the reader ; 
but I added that I declined having them published, because it 
would be impossible to put the public in possession of the most 
important truths relative to him, without adverting to the state 
of partial derangement in which he was for some years before 
his death, and which no person of any delicacy would like to 
publish. Mr. Thom replied that he had seen no symptoms of this 
derangement ; and I thereupon informed him that (independently 
of the spontaneous declarations made to me by two medical men, 
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unknown to each other, and other evidence to the same effect) 
this alone might suffice as a proof, that Blanco White, of whose 
veracity I could not doubt, had made circumstantial statements, 
not apparently in themselves at all improbable, of things done 
and said by himself at various times, utterly at variance with 
anything that really took place,* and which could be proved by 
written documents in my possession to be wholly untrue, and 
the delusions of a diseased mind: and Mr. Thom, I added, could 
not be ignorant that in such a case a man may appear perfectly 
sane to those ignorant of certain facts, while one knowing the 
facts would perceive that (supposing him to be honest) he must 
be insane. If, for instance, I were to tell any one that I had seen 
you in Dublin yesterday, and had such and such conversation 
with you, most people would see nothing at all strange in this ; 
though you would take it as proof of my being insane. 

“ Mr. Thom made similar applications, however, to Mr. Senior, 
Mr. Powell, Mr. Bishop, and in short to nearly all Blanco 
White’s friends ; and was refused by all. I don’t know who it 
is that is now publishing the Life. You are at full liberty to 
make known to any one who may feel an interest in the matter 
all I have said. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“Rp. Dvusiiy.” 


The second letter to Mr. Fellowes is the one which Miss 
Whately has published in the second volume of her Life of 
her father. She has printed it with large omissions, not 
I suppose from tenderness to me, but from regard to her 
father's character and memory. I grieve that I can abstain 
no longer: not from reluctance to expose what was said 
against myself, but from reluctance to expose him who said 
it. This letter has been in my possession for more than 
one-and-twenty years, and I have kept silence ; doing no 
more than was necessary to stop farther publication at the 
time. I would have preserved, if I could, one who had 
many of the qualities of greatness from the wondering dis- 
respect that may be excited by its publication now. Miss 
Whately by giving to the world, in a mutilated state, the 
letter in which the Archbishop had the opportunity of de- 
claring Blanco White's insanity, and my untruthfulness and 
gross indelicacy, to a few frequenters of Mr. Fellowes’ shop, 





* There is no such statement of the Archbishop’s in his letter to me, p. 89. 
There is a hypothetical statement of what under certain supposed circumstances 
might be evidence of delusion. 
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has compelled me to print it entire, as evidence of the state 
of mind in which he was, and of what he was capable, 
when he approached this subject. I shall exhibit the 
omitted passages within brackets. The date, 1843, as given 
in the Archbishop's Life, is a mistake. 


“To Mr. Fellowes. 
“26 April, 1845. 

“Dear Sir,—The Life of Blanco White I have looked into just 
enough to see that it is pretty much what I might have expected, 
considering who the Editor is. For he is the very person who 
wrote, as I am credibly informed, a short Memoir of B. White 
in some Unitarian Periodical soon after his death, and which I 
happened to get a sight of a year or two after. In that, he repre- 
sents Bb. W. as banished by his friends, and left to pass the 
remainder of his days in poverty and solitude ; the fact being 
[as the writer well knew], Ist, that he left my house entirely at 
his own desire: 2nd, that he received a pension from me, and 
another from another friend : and 3rd, that I and my family, and 
several others of his former friends, kept up a correspondence 
with him, and visited him whenever we passed through Liverpool. 

“ From a person who, with the knowledge of these facts, could 
deliberately set himself to produce in the mind of the public an 
opposite impression (as any one may see by looking at that first 
Memoir I have alluded to), no great amount of delicacy or of 
scrupulosity could be expected. 

“[I have often felt wonder and disgust at the morbid and base 
kind of curiosity which makes a portion of the public delight to 
intrude into domestic privacy, and eagerly to read what derives 
its chief or sole interest from the very circumstance of its being 
unfit for the public eye, and what no man (in his right mind), 
who had any delicacy, would have written but in the full expec- 
tation that it would never be seen except by his most intimate 
friends. And still more disgusting is the sordid and heartless 
avarice of those (so-called) friends who are eager to turn a penny 
by pandering to this depraved appetite, and as it were digging 
up the corpse of a friend, and selling it to be dissected and exhi- 
bited in a school of anatomy.] 

“‘That the present publication surpasses the average in bring- 
ing before the public what is most emphatically private,—in the 
indecent exposure of the private memoranda of an invalid in a 
diseased state of mind,—this will be evident to any one who 
gives but the slightest glance to the book. 

“T know publications of this character are a sort of nuisance 
for which there is no remedy. I am only solicitous to clear my 
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own character from the imputation of any responsibility on this 
account. I myself, as I have already informed you, was applied 
to to furnish letters, &c. from and to the deceased: and I de- 
clined, stating as one decisive reason, that I knew him to be in 
an unsound state of mind for several years; and that I could 
clearly establish this, both by documents in my possession, and 
by the testimony of several competent persons, including two of 
his medical attendants unknown to each other: so that no Me- 
moirs not adverting to this fact (which of course I did not wish 
to proclaim) could be correct, or could fail to convey positively 
erroneous impressions. I am therefore no party to the publica- 
tion ; nor on account of his state of mind can I consider Blanco 
White as being so, whatever he may in that morbid state have 
said, written, or done. [It ought to be known, therefore, that 
the Editor has published what he knew, from the communication 
I had made to him, to be private memoranda of a person of un- 
sound mind.] And this it is right should be made known to any 
who may feel an interest in the subject. 

“TAs for the general indelicacy of the publication, that speaks 
for itself to any one who opens the book, and therefore there is 
no need for me to make any remark on it. But this last men- 
tioned aggravation of it, is what could not be known but from 
my information. I do really hope and trust such ‘grapes and 
figs’ as these are not the natural and necessary fruit of the tree 
of Unitarianism : except perhaps in the case of those who may 
merely use the name of Unitarians as a cloak to conceal total 
infidelity.] 

“Yours faithfully, 
“ Rp, DuBLin.” 


This was the way by which the Archbishop attempted 
to destroy the influence of his friend’s life and mind. My 
first object was to defeat that attempt, to stop the farther 
spread of what I believed unfounded and mischievous in 
all its bearings, without permitting the sanity of Blanco 
White to be made a public question in the same hour that 
his Memoirs were given to the world,—which would have 
aided the Archbishop's intention to kill them in their birth, 
especially for those that most needed them, and have put a 
weapon that would be unscrupulously used into the hands 
of all who hated his opinions, and of all who dreaded the 
effect of his writings and of his example. I wrote to the 
Archbishop with the purpose of putting an end to these 
injurious rumours, at least until the three volumes of Mz. 
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White’s Life should have time to produce their just and 
natural effect upon the public mind. I sent to Mr. Fellowes 
a copy of my letter to Dr. Whately, and I required him, as 
an act of justice, to shew my letter to every person to whom 
he had shewn, or might hereafter shew, the Archbishop's 
two letters, and to inform me whether he would comply 
with this requirement, as upon that point would depend the 
publication of the whole correspondence. Mr. Fellowes 
honourably replied in these words: “I am quite willing to 
comply with your request, which I deem but reasonable ; 
and will take the earliest opportunity of shewing your reply 
to the few persons—only five in number—to whom I have 
shewn the Archbishop's remarks. But under present cir- 
cumstances I shall not let any other persons see the letters 
or reply.” Miss Whately has compelled me to give the whole 
of her father’s letter to the world in evidence of his unsound 
condition of mind whenever he neared the subject of the 
Memoirs of Blanco White, and lest in some future edition 
of the Archbishop's Life the letter should be given entire 
when I am dead and gone. Nothing could more painfully 
increase my reluctance to print his letter as he wrote it, 
than that it obliges me in honour to print my own reply. 
Having exhibited him at his worst, I feel bound to do the 
same in my own case. I wrote in the first unrestrained 
outflow of a just indignation. I wrote with the determina- 
tion of not permitting Mr. White to be stealthily sacrificed, 
his testimony and his martyrdom made of no effect by an 
imperious Archbishop who attempted to destroy the value 
of a whole life, to extinguish every record of it, by declaring 
himself to have a medical opinion that at some time or 
other, neither time nor circumstance being given, his mind 
was not perfectly healthy. Is there any man of sixty, of 
fine organization, a student and an invalid, of whom some- 
thing of this sort might not be momentarily and innocuously 
affirmed, though his mind had not been, like Blanco White’s, 
as a battle-field on which all the great controversies of the 
world had taken place? I cannot even now discover an 
untrue word in the following letter; but looking upon it 
through the quieting distance of one-and-twenty years, I 
am surprised to find it so angry,—and under the profound 
conviction that the two friends are now re-united where 
the waywardness and infirmities of mortal love are made of 
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no account, I could wish now that there had been less of 
resentment in it:—though resentment has its rightful place. 


“ Humberstone, Leicester, May 22, 1845. 

“My Lord Archbishop,—Mr. Fellowes has furnished me with 
copies of two letters which you have addressed to him, with the 
view that he should put into circulation the gross scandals they 
contain without bringing upon yourself the responsibility of their 
publication. This purpose, with its motives, my duty to Mr. 
White (your malice against myself I might pass over as really 
something akin to derangement) will compel me to expose and 
defeat. 

“ When I applied to you for letters of Mr. White’s, you refused 
on the ground that he was for some time deranged, and you 
stated that this fact nothing could induce you to make public 
but the necessity of vindicating your own character, should it 
be misrepresented in his Memoirs. You employed Mr. Henry 
Bishop, of Tunbridge Wells, to make this communication to me. 
The alleged derangement you used to justify your refusal of 
letters, and as a threat to deter me from publishing anything 
injurious to your reputation. But, my Lord Archbishop, you 
do not wait for the publication before you put your threat into 
furtive execution, and after having declared that nothing but the 
necessity of self-defence against misrepresentation could conquer 
your reluctance to expose to the world the derangement of your 
friend, you send to your respectable publisher a statement of Mr. 
White’s insanity, and employ him to whisper it about, before the 
Memoirs were published. You do not wait for the offence ; you 
are determined to provide yourself with a protection against 
anything that may come out, now or at a future time, that might 
inconvenience you. You anticipate disclosures by privately 
spreading the impression that the witness was mad. 

“T replied to you, at the time, that I did not believe in the 
alleged insanity, that from abundant evidence in my possession 
it was impossible there could have been mental derangement, 
that you must have put this interpretation upon some occasional 
wanderings arising from physical disorder,—and as to medical 
evidence, I knew well how little such testimony could be trusted 
on that subject, with or without the opportunity of cross-ques- 
tioning. I did not charge you with any wilful misrepresentation, 
but I knew your terror lest Mr. White’s Memoirs should com- 
promise your orthodox reputation, and I knew you sufficiently 
well to be aware that your pride and passions when alarmed or 
inflamed enable you to take a perverted view of facts. 

“The following were my reasons for not believing your report. 
VOL. IV. H 
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“1. Mr. White went to live with you in June 1832, and left 
you in January 1835. He was more than six months in 1833 
in England. The whole period of his domestic connection with 
you, including these six months in England, was two years and 
a half. You invited him to reside with you; you permitted 
him to repay your kindness by undertaking, without salary, the 
education of your son. So far, you must have supposed him 
sane. During this time there is no vestige of an unsound mind 
in his journals or letters. He writes all that I have published 
in his Memoirs, and a vast deal more of the same sound kind ;— 
the ‘Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Reli- 
gion, in answer to Moore; his two Letters on Anti-religious 
Libel ; his Letters on Heresy and Orthodoxy ; he translates and 
publishes Clairaut’s Geometry ; translates Clairaut’s Algebra ; 
publishes several Reviews, especially a remarkable article on 
Guizot’s History of Civilization in the Dublin University Review ; 
publishes a revised edition of ‘The Poor Man’s Preservative 
against Popery ;’ and collects a large mass of materials for other 
projected works. Yet of a man so invited to your house, so 
employed and trusted in it, you write to your publisher that you 
‘knew him to be in an unsound state of mind for several years.’ 
Was I not justified in believing that in such circumstances there 
could have been no mental derangement, whatever reports medical 
men may have made on passing physical states ? 

“2. I knew him in the most intimate intercourse for more than 
six years afterwards; he had no reserve or disguise with me 
respecting any period of his life, and I found it utterly impossi- 
ble to believe, with the full evidence in my possession relating to 
every period of it, that he ever was or could have been deranged. 
Yet you employ your publisher to circulate the report that he 
‘was in a state of partial derangement for some years before his 
death.’ This is certainly not true. 

“3. I had especial reason for suspecting your testimony as to 
the sanity of those who differ much from you. I knew that you 
had attributed insanity to »* whom you supposed to be un- 
dergoing a change of religious opinion, and whom you endeavoured 
in vain, for a time at least, to settle and convince. I have in my 
possession medical evidence against the necessity of your resort to 
insanity as the explanation of that person's state. Are you in 
the habit of attributing derangement to those whom you cannot 








* T need here give no clue whatever to the person, and the name was not 
given in the original, as the letter was to be shewn to others, —though there was 
no insanity in the case, and I used it only as an instance of the Archbishop's 
liability to impute derangement where there was none. 
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convince ?* ‘Take care how you make it my duty to protect Mr. 
White and myself at any cost to you. 

“But supposing I had believed your report of derangement, 
what wrong have I done? To have published with your name, 
and on your authority, what you declared nothing could draw 
from you but the necessity of self-vindication, would have been 
a breach of confidence of the grossest kind. Nor is there any- 
thing in the Memoirs or Correspondence which truth, justice, 
propriety or delicacy, would require me to withhold, even if I 
believed your allegation that there had been some partial derange- 
ment. You say that ‘the indecent exposure of the private memo- 
randa of an invalid in a diseased state of mind, will be evident 
to any one who gives but the slightest glance at the book ; and 
again, that ‘the general indelicacy of the publication speaks for 
itself to any one who opens the book.’ Now this is more like 
derangement than anything that can be contained in ‘ medical 
evidence ; and it is the extreme of folly thus to expose to the 
world your sensitiveness, and the madness of your wounded pride. 
A great number of persons have ‘opened the book,’ and, so far 
as I am aware, no one, privately or publicly, has expressed any 
opinion unfavourable to its strict and scrupulous propriety. I 
have before me the testimony of many persons, some of them not 
in any respect the inferiors of your Grace, who have testified to 
the just and conscientious spirit that has regulated the publication. 
Little do they know the amount of forbearance I have exercised. 

“T find you informing your publisher that I applied for letters 
‘to Mr. Senior, Mr. Powell, Mr. Bishop, and nearly a// B. W.’s 
friends, and was refused by all.’ This is not the fact. Mr. 
Powell has given me every assistance in his power, sent me all 
the letters he had of Mr. White to him, and gave me permission 
to publish his own to Mr. White. Mr. Senior refused on the 
very sufficient grounds that he had no letters of Mr. White's ; and 
Mr. Bishop, because he could not detach anything of interest to 
the public from matters strictly private and personal. Your 
letters produced the impression that all Mr. White’s friends had 
refused on account of their knowledge of his derangement ; from 
no one but yourself did I ever hear of this matter. 

“You charge me with the ‘disgusting, sordid and heartless 
avarice of being eager to turn a penny by pandering toa depraved 
appetite’ in the public, ‘and as it were digging up the corpse of 
a friend, and sel/ing it to be dissected and exhibited in a school 
of anatomy.’ I will not remark upon the character of mind 


* See p. 116, for other instances of the same habit then within my know- 
ledge. 
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which this suggestion betrays. I have no pecuniary interest in 
the success of the work, and never can have any. The copyright 
is the property of Major White, to whom the benefit, if any, will 
accrue. This the friends of Mr. White, and many of your own, 
know perfectly well. Mine has been all the Jabour and all the 
risk of the publication. If the work fails, I bear the loss ; if it 
succeeds, I send the profits without abatement to the son of my 
revered friend. It really never occurred to me to protect myself 
against such slander, by stating these facts in the Preface to the 
work.* 

“You state that in a former short Memoir of B. White, I ‘re- 
presented him as banished by his friends, and left by them to 
pass the remainder of his days in solitude and poverty.’ This is 
not the fact. I represented him as banished from his friends by 
the necessary workings of the spirit of orthodoxy, or exclusive 
salvation dependent on opinions. Is not this the truth? Was 
he not compelled in old age, suffering, disease (and you would 
have me believe, in derangement), to seek a new home, to aban- 
don those who had invited him to live and die with them, because 
he came to differ with them on matters of opinion? Do you deny 
that this was so? Do you deny that it is a dreadful evil? You 
say ‘that he left your house entirely at his own desire.’ Did you 
ask him to remain when, to relieve you of a possible embarrass- 
ment, he offered to go, that he might be free to publish his con- 
victions? You did not; you gave him clearly to understand that 
he could not remain with you after he had publicly avowed his 
Unitarianism. Was he not banished then by the spirit of ortho- 
doxy? I distinctly guarded in that short Memoir against the 
blame falling anywhere but on the system which exacted such 
cruel sacrifices. But ‘he received a pension from you, and ano- 
ther from another friend ;—the latter statement I never heard 
before, and do not now believe in its correctness ; of the former, 
I do not remember whether I was aware or not when I published 
the paper. But it does not affect the matter, for I never charged 
you, or any of his friends, with personal unkindness. But here 
is an old man, in wretched health, you say deranged, driven from 
the home to which you had invited him for life by the exclusive 
spirit of orthodoxy ; you tell him by letter after he came to Liver- 
pool, that he could not have remained in your family even had 
you been not only not an Archbishop, but even not a clergyman, 
for he could not join you in prayer, nor could you trust your 
children to his influence ; and when I represent all this banish- 





* TI find now that it is stated in the Life itself, in a letter from Blanco White, 
Vol. III. p. 24. 
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ment and exile of the heart as an enormous evil necessarily 
wrought by false religion, you pitifully say that you allowed him 
a pension. I had nothing to do then with such considerations, 
nor did I in any way impugn your personal generosity, and I 
have done full justice to it since; but then I was shewing the 
cruelty and wrong of the exclusive spirit in religion, which works 
evils that no personal generosity can abate. As to his poverty, 
even with your pension, the Queen’s bounty had to be extended 
to him on his own petition, else he could not have met the ex- 
penses his helplessness and sufferings brought upon him ; and 
when the cruel necessities of orthodoxy banished him from your 
house, he distinctly faced the prospect of poverty when he could 
not have calculated on your pension. You must have known that 
I was pointing out the moral and social evils inseparable from 
religious exclusiveness, that I had before denied all intention of 
implicating individuals in these workings of system, and that I 
have in the Memoirs done every possible justice to your gene- 
rosity.—But you say that you corresponded with him after he 
left your house. I know what a part, and the first part, of that 
correspondence was, and, with my knowledge now that you be- 
lieved him to be deranged at the time you were writing, it was 
cruel and shameful. You wrote unkind and galling letters, all 
evidence of which, out of forbearance towards you, [ have hitherto 
withheld, but which are specimens of your power of tormenting 
and distressing even sane minds. You endeavoured to persuade 
him to withhold the publication of his new convictions ; you 
employed others to write with the same object ; and you endea- 
voured, even at a later period, to obtain the possession of the 
Memoirs which have so irritated you, and to have confided to 
yourself the responsibility of their publication. This you did 
without informing Mr. White that you supposed him deranged, 
and would pass his journals under the correction of such a sup- 
position, yet I cannot suppose with the treacherous purpose of 
wholly suppressing them. Pardon me for believing that Mr. 
White judged rightly, and that much of the history of his mind 
would never have seen the light if he had trusted them to your 
keeping. 

“You hope that my conduct is ‘not the natural and necessary 
fruit of the tree of Unitarianism, except in the case of those who 
use the name of Unitarians as a cloak to conceal total infidelity.’ 
This is a strange sentence: those who merely use the name for 
other purposes cannot well shew the natural and necessary fruits 
of that which they are not. Your charge of total infidelity is I 
suppose the first weapon presented to you by ungovernable pas- 
sion,—and both the weapon and the passion are of a very vulgar 
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kind. Mr. White knew you well when he warned me that your 
passions might occasion me much trouble. 

“T fear that now I must publish the whole matter between us, 
and the whole of your relations to Mr. White. I shall consult 
his friends and yours as to whether in any other way the wrong 
you have done can be corrected. But I now distinctly state to 
you that my duty to myself and to Mr. White will be my first 
concern, and tenderness or consideration for you subordinate to 
this. 

“T ought to state that, after your allegation of derangement, 
you were well aware of my intention to publish the Memoirs 
without belief in the fact alleged, and that I stated to you what 
principle would regulate me in the publication of those letters of 
Mr. White of which he retained copies. 

“The publisher of the Memoirs could desire no better adver- 
tisement than the publication of this whole matter. Yet no 
right-minded person could see the publication without sadness 
and shame. 

“Tam, my Lord Archbishop, your humble servant, 
“Joun H. Tom.” 


T am far indeed from being now satisfied with this letter: 
there is in it a needless effusion of feeling. I only plead 
in mitigation that, to extinguish Dr. Whately’s letters, I 
had to write upon the moment whilst yet discomposed and 
stunned by a blow dealt me of a kind of which I had no 
previous experience ; and that I was shocked by the Arch- 
bishop's stab at a whole existence, his purpose of ruining 
the credit of three volumes of the life and thoughts of a 
friend, into which he confessed that he had only cast one 
fierce glance of apprehensive egotism. I can take no blame 
for plain and indignant treatment of a great dignitary of 
the Church who had unrobed himself of dignity ; but I 
especially regret one passage which, meant for a warning, 
looked like a threat. In telling the Archbishop to take 
care how he compelled me to protect Mr. White at any cost 
to him, I meant nothing more than that I might be forced 
to shew that to attribute insanity where there was no in- 
sanity, was not a new thing with him; and the letter of a 
distinguished physician which I could have given in proof 
need only have exposed the Archbishop's habit or capability 
of mind, without affording any clue to the person whose 
sanity he had so unwarrantably disputed. To make trouble 
between the Archbishop and the person whose reason was 
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so groundlessly assailed, or to discompose that person by a 
knowledge of the indignity, was not in my intention. 

The question then pressed, how far it was necessary for 
me to publish at once the above correspondence, and by so 
doing to put into circulation on the authority of the Arch- 
bishop a report which I believed to have no grounds, or if 
any only of the most passing significance. I consulted on 
this poiut, as I told the Archbishop I should, his friends 
and Blanco White’s. The persons I selected for this pur- 
pose were Professor Baden Powell, General Fox and Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. From the two former I obtained no de- 
cided opinion as to what I ought to do; the advice of the 
last determined me. Mr. Powell, the Archbishop’s brother- 
in-law wrote : 

“T am placed in so peculiarly awkward a position between 
yourself and the other parties, that the only course I can take is 
that of abstaining as much as possible from any interference in 
the matter. I beg you will be assured that this arises from no 
indifference either to your case, or to the memory of my valued 
friend B. White, or to the objects contemplated in publishing his 
remains, but solely from the cause just assigned: and that you 
will believe me always to remain very faithfully yours, 

“ B. Powe.” 

Mr. Mill’s counsel was, that if any attempt was made to 
discredit the Life by public statements of Mr. White's in- 
sanity, I should be bound to go into the whole subject ; but 
that for the present, since Mr. Fellowes had shewn the letters 
only to five persons, who were also to see mine, and had 
promised to shew them no more, a case of necessity had 
not arisen,—and that as long as it had not, there were the 
strongest reasons, independently of considerations of taste 
and feeling, why the enemies of Mr. White’s opinions should 
not have so easy a means offered to them of discrediting 
the book without the responsibility of reading it as the pub- 
licity of such a discussion would give,—a latitude which 
the Archbishop shewed that he, for one, was ready to take, 
and to invite others to take. This advice entirely com- 
mended itself to my own judgment as to the requirements 
of the case; and in adopting it I was strengthened by the 
opinion of the Rey. R. B. Aspland, the editor previously 
referred to, a man of excellent judgment himself, whom [ 
knew to be in communication upon the whole subject with 
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persons of large experience. Mr. Aspland, without being 
aware of Mr. Mill’s advice, expressed to me the hope that 
Dr. Whately’s extraordinary charges might be kept from 
the public eye, and that on deliberation I should be of opi- 
nion that I had done enough to vindicate the sanity of 
3lanco White, and my own conduct as his biographer. I 
acted accordingly. The Archbishop made no reply what- 
ever. The letters were withdrawn ; and the whole matter 
might have sunk into everlasting forgetfulness if Miss 
Whately, after more than one-and-twenty years, had not 
published her father’s letter to Mr. Fellowes, with remark- 
able omissions necessitated by a regard for her father’s me- 
mory, but retaining everything that could possibly wound 
or injure me or Mr. White. For myself 1 have but one 
matter of regret, that the letter, if it was to be published at 
all, was not published in the lifetime of the Archbishop. 

I have so far put the reader in possession of what actually 
took place twenty-one years ago between the Archbishop 
and myself. I can now calmly review the heavy charges 
made against me, as if I heard them for the first time, 
without anger or disturbance, or fear of the evil they might 
work. 

I. I am charged with calumniating the Archbishop by 
wilfully producing the impression that “ Blanco White was 
banished by his friends and left to pass the remainder of 
his days in poverty and solitude.” This charge is confess- 
edly not founded on the three volumes of the Memoirs, but 
on a short sketch of his life, four years earlier, written im- 
mediately after his death, and before I had time to examine 
all his papers, which appeared in the third volume of the 
Christian Teacher, 1841, a periodical I was then editing. 
Of this sketch the Archbishop took up a totally false im- 
pression, and then spread it as a veil before his eyes through 
which to misread the little that he did read of the Life itself. 
I might satisfy myself with the reply which I have given in 
my letter to the Archbishop (p. 100). But on looking back 
to the article in the Christian Teacher, I find that not only 
did I never represent him as banished by anybody, but that 
I never spoke of “ poverty” as among the sufferings of his 
voluntary exile. So that the Archbishop actually made the 
opportunity, I am far from meaning intentionally, for intro- 


ducing the mention of his own generosity. My letter to 
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the Archbishop was written hurriedly when I was away 
from home, and had not the opportunity of referring to my 
own words in the Christian Teacher, and I took it for granted 
that I had, as the Archbishop said I had, made “ poverty” 
part of his martyrdom. That it was so was true enough, 
notwithstanding Dr. Whately’s hundred pounds a year, for 
an invalid requires many comforts, and sickness is expen- 
sive, and a solitary student must have books; but I had 
not said so. These are the words I used in the article of 
which the Archbishop so grievously complains : 


“Why was that venerable confessor, for no less he was, whose 
worn remains were lately committed to the peaceful grave in 
Liverpool, in the presence of a few who came to honour Truth 
in a Christian man, and to supply as far as may be with silent 
reverence the place of long familiar love, why was he, in his own 
pathetic words, in feebleness, in sickness, and in sorrow, ‘made 
a beggar for kindness’? In the name of Christian humanity, 
what was there in the mere circumstance of his having adopted 
some of our opinions, to place him exclusively within the range 
of our personal intercourse, and to make him a dependant on our 
sympathies? We think these questions ought to be put, and 
answered by those whom they concern. Why came he to Liver- 
pool in the last stage of worn life to make his home with strangers?’ 


And these words follow immediately on the same page, 
in a note: 


“The writer of these notices would be doing great injustice to 
the friends of Buanco Wurtre who belong to the Church of En- 
gland if he produced the impression that their affections were 
alienated from him by his religious opinions. He has reason to 
know that their friendship, and love, and generous care for him, 
never ceased. He would be understood, therefore, only to speak 
of the necessities of system, as manifested in the facts of Mr. 
White’s change of condition and separation from former friends. 
These necessities individuals cannot consistently set aside, so 
long as they are identified with the system called Orthodoxy, 
which limits salvation to those who agree in certain opinions. 


He rejoices, however, to believe that in this case there were indi- 
viduals who would forcibly have set aside everything but the 


dictates of inextinguishable love for a revered friend.” 
o 

So that I am represented by the Archbishop as wilfully 

producing an impression in this article, which in the article 

itself I have expressly declared it would be a great injustice 
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to produce. And in the same article,* I gave Mr. White’s 
own statement, that it would have been the duty of the 
Archbishop not to keep an Unitarian as an inmate. There 
could, indeed, be no choice in the matter. It was a deplor- 
able necessity of the state of religious feeling in this country, 
that Mr. White should relieve his friend and banish him- 
self. An Archbishop and an Unitarian could not dwell to- 
gether, and both be free. That was the evil, and there was 
no escape from it. Tantum Religio potuit suadere malorum. 

That it was an evil, and how sorely it was felt to be an 
evil, is recorded in a letter to a most dear friend, which also 
contains one of the many testimonies I have publicly given 
to the continued friendship of the Archbishop. 

“ Liverpool, 5, Chesterfield Street, March 5, 1835. 

“T can easily conceive your surprise at finding that I am in 
this place, and you will be still more surprised when I tell you 
that I have taken a house, and am living in solitude. The cause 
of this change is a feeling which you certainly will call honesty ; 
but to which most people will give the name of folly and absurd- 
ity. The same horror of dissimulation which made me quit Spain 
five-and-twenty years ago, has obliged me now, in my sixtieth 
year, to give up my connection with the Church of England. I 
cannot allow death to overtake me while I believe one thing, 
and appear to believe the very reverse. My long examination 
of theological doctrines has ended in my being a Unitarian. It 
is impossible for me to state the sufferings of my mind while I 
resolved upon, and effected, my separation from the Whatelys. 
But such is the tyranny of ecclesiastical opinion, that even such 
a liberal man as the Archbishop of Dublin could not urge me to 
stay under his roof, when once I had declared my heterodox 
opinions. 

“The kindness of those my friends is unaltered : to the bounty 
of the Archbishop do I owe the advantage of keeping an excellent 
valet, whom I was going to discharge before I quitted Dublin, 
and who from his good qualities and respectful attention to my 
comfort has become almost indispensable to me. I chose Liver- 
pool because it is near to Dublin, and a short sea passage is all I 
shall have to encounter if I should be able to visit the Whatelys 
at Redesdale. Besides, this is not a clerical town, where the 
frowns and the insolent disdain of the orthodox may (as fre- 
quently as it would take place in London) move my indignation, 
and give me additional pain. 





* Christian Teacher, Vol. II. p. 296. 
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“The spirit of intolerance poisons even the best hearts in this 
country. I know the pain that my presence would give to some 
excellent friends of mine, and I must keep away. I was in 
lodgings for a month, but I found them uncomfortable. I have 
taken a cheap house, which by means of a very little furniture 
I have made habitable ; and here I am, wishing for nothing but 
that I may be allowed to die in peace ; not in peace from theolo- 
gical obloquy, for that I think it my duty to encounter, but free 
from the necessity of looking for another place of refuge.”* 

I am tempted to extract one other passage to shew how 
little cause the Archbishop had to complain of me for con- 
cealing his generosity to his friend ; and it must be remem- 
bered that the complaint was made after these passages 
were published. 

“ Liverpool, October 7, 1835. 

“T am most anxious that the friend into whose hands my 
Memorandum Books shall come after my death (JI trust it will 
be my dear friend the Rev. J. H. Thom) may have every possible 
means to do justice to the character of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
in spite of the clouds which have hovered between that excellent 
man and myself.” * * * 


“To the Rev. Blanco White. 
“ Redesdale, Oct. 6, 1835. 

“My dear Friend,—The sum of £100 has been this day placed 
by the Archbishop’s desire at your Banker’s in Liverpool. You 
will not, I am convinced, by refusing to accept this yearly little 
addition to your few means of comfort, suffer us to feel that you 
are changed in heart towards us—but rather will consider it a 
pledge that we would have received the same at your hands, in 
similar circumstances, * * * 

“ Ever your affectionate, 
“EK, W.” 

IL. The Archbishop states that I published what “I knew 
to be the private memoranda of an invalid in a diseased 
state of mind ;? and that Blanco White was “in a state of 
partial derangement for some years before his death.” A 
more unscrupulous statement could not be made. During 
the six last years of his life I saw Mr. White continually : 
the Archbishop, accompanied by his son, saw him once for 
an hour and a half. I saw him at all times and seasons, 
in all circumstances of illness and of what to him was 





* Life of Blanco White, Vol. II. p. 107. 
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health; I saw him dying weeks together night and day, 
and I affirm that during all that period I never observed, 
nor heard of, any signs that his senses were not perfect, 
that his reason was not lucid. Some occasional morbid- 
ness, but nothing that does not appear in the Life, some 
moments of irritation, once or twice traces of opium taken 
to lull pain, but which latterly he disused, do not qualify 
this affirmation. Through years of suffering, through his 
long dying, in which even the rest of a bed was impos- 
sible, I never knew him to lose the reasonable construction 
of every person and of every circumstance, even to the ex- 
tent of Dr. Whately’s words to his daughter, who, supposing 
him to be in the sleep of death, had disturbed him by a 
kiss,—“ You ought never to awaken an invalid.” This most 
natural and most reasonable speech, for which the Arch- 
bishop excused himself with the most touching humility 
and tenderness, was yet beyond the measure of any depar- 
ture from the sweetness and the patience of reason towards 
those who waited on him that I ever witnessed in Mr. 
White. How, then, could I attach importance to the Arch- 
bishop’s declaration that he knew him to be deranged? 
That declaration could relate only to the two years he spent 
with Dr. Whately in Dublin. To what particular date in 
those two years did it relate, and for how long? Why did 
not the Archbishop tell me? Why did he throw upon me 
the responsibility of suppressing Blanco White’s Memoirs 
altogether, or of announcing to the world that Dr. Whately 
believed him to be deranged? Why did he not, as I invited 
him to do, shew me his alleged proofs, that I might judge 
for myself what weight ought to attach to them, and what 
notice they might require? He did not believe Mr. White 
to be insane when he invited him to be his son’s tutor: and 
would any one in his own senses have written to an insane 
man the letters of the Archbishop to Mr. White on his 
coming to Liverpool which Miss Whately has published,— 
at which time I knew him not to be insane? To what 
portion, then, of the two years was I to suppose that the 
Archbishop's declaration applied? On such declaration, 
which at the utmost could only refer to the passing delu- 
sions of an invalid, which might happen to the most reason- 
able man in the world, and which might be utter misappre- 
hensions of the unknown witnesses, for the Archbishop had 
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testified to me nothing from his own knowledge,—was I to 
obliterate, to hide away for ever from mankind, every trace 
of the sixty years that went before, and of the six years that 
followed, of an unexampled experience and an unique mind ? 
If for the whole of those two years he had been subject to 
false impressions on the senses, which Mr. Huxley, in his 
Elementary Physiology just published, declares may happen 
to a person in the most perfect mental health, how would 
that, though if I had believed it I should have acknowledged 
it, affect the truth, or validity, or becomingness of anything 
affecting him that I have given to the world? The Arch- 
bishop has not been able to put his finger on a single mis- 
statement of fact, on a single false impression. He only 
says that I knew him to be deranged, because he told me 
so. Yet, under these circumstances, the Archbishop in his 
lifetime gave partial publication to these libels,—that I was 
untruthful ; that I was indecent and grossly indelicate ; that 
I was sordid and disgustingly avaricious, as ready to use 
foul means of making money as a resurrectionist ;—and 
these libels, of which I spared the Archbishop the exposure 
before the world and in a court of justice are, now that he 
is dead, with the exception of the last which was too shame- 
ful to be made known, given to the public by the Arch- 
bishop’s daughter, and by her most respectable publishers. 
Of course they stand within the action of the law of libel: 
but they are safe from me. 

It is necessary that I should state that up to this hour 
the Archbishop stands alone,—that not a word of corrobo- 
ration from any other independent person or quarter have 
I ever heard. I am permitted to state, on the authority of 
Mr. Henry Crabbe Robinson, that Dr. Thomas Mayo, to 
whom both Mr. White and the Archbishop were well known, 
on hearing the allegation of derangement, declared it to be 
incredible. Mr. Henry Bishop was merely Dr. Whately’s 
mouthpiece. Mr. Baden Powell in the Westminster Re- 
view * refers, clearly upon the same authority, to the im- 
pression upon three members of the medical profession 
(before it was only two), “that just before the period of his 
quitting Ireland” “he was in a state of mind at least bor- 
dering closely on derangement.” This was the first public 





* Westminster Review, Vol. XLIV. p. 322. 
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allusion to the subject. I exposed at the time, in the West- 
minster Review,* the grounds of the supposition, the narrow 
limits within which in any case it must be confined, and 
the recklessness of regarding some possible transient dis- 
turbance or disorder, when “just before quitting Ireland” 
physical distress and tortures of the heart met together, as 
proof of even the most temporary derangement. The editor 
in reply deprecated the construction that there was “an 
attempt to fix upon him the taint of insanity ;” declared 
that “what is usuatly understood by that word, permanent 
organic derangement, did not apply to the case;’ and 
acknowledged that the allusion ought to have been omitted, 
or more strictly defined in its application. To Professor 
Powell himself I had applied personally for the reasons that 
induced him to receive and to publish the impression of 
Mr. White’s temporary derangement. Out of my respect for 
that able and excellent man, I print without comment the 
letter I received in reply. I have mentioned before that he 
was the Archbishop's brother-in-law. A remembrance of 
this is necessary to the understanding of the letter. 
“ Oxford, Dec. 6, 1845. 

“Dear Sir,— Without entering minutely into the question to 
which your letter refers, allow me to observe, that I still think 
both the general tone of my remarks in the article on the point 
in question, and more especially what I have said at the top of 
p. 323,+ may be allowed sufficient to counteract any impressions 
injurious to the estimate of Blanco White’s mental powers, or to 
the value of his speculations and reasonings. It has been an 
object throughout with me to endeavour to conciliate the preju- 
dices which existed aguinst the publication, and to attend to sug- 
gestions from different quarters, though I am aware of the difficulty 
or impossibility of satisfying all parties. 

“Tt is not my wish to take any further part whatever in the 
discussion of the matter, but I can feel no objection to your 
bringing before the public any observations you may think 
necessary. 

“ Believe me to remain very sincerely yours, 
“ B. Powe...” 

IIT. The last charge I have to consider is, that the Life 
of Blanco White is “an indecent exposure of private memo- 





* Westminster Review, Vol. XLV. p. 510. + Ibid., Vol. XLIYV. 
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randa, as will be evident to any one who gives but the 
slightest glance at the book ;” that it is “a sort of nuisance ;” 
and that “the general indelicacy of the publication speaks 
for itself to any one who opens the book.” I cite these 
passages, not to answer them—the book must “speak for 
itself”’—but in evidence of the Archbishop’s state of mind 
upon this subject. I have no intention of calling a number 
of witnesses to character; but I need not deny myself the 
satisfaction of producing the testimony of two persons, of 
not a lower mental rank and reputation than the Archbishop, 
of whom one had heard these charges from Dr. Whately 
himself, and records publicly his judgment upon them ; the 
other gives his impression of the character of the book, not 
after “a glance,” or upon “opening it,” but after “reading 
it regularly through.” 

Mr. Baden Powell says: 

“The subject of these Memoirs had for many years before his 
death been engaged in drawing up an account of the earlier por- 
tion of his life, copies of which were in the hands of more than 
one of his friends, and were seen by other persons. Besides 
these, he drew up what he termed the history of his mind during 
the middle and later periods of his life, which contains little of 
external narrative. He also kept diaries, the entries in which 
furnish, though with many interruptions, something like a con- 
tinued sketch of his life to the last. These documents, together 
with some detached essays or fragments on theological or other 
subjects, were avowedly prepared for the press ; and some time 
before his death he expressly consigned them to his friend, the 
Rey. J. H. Thom, with directions for their publication. That 
gentleman, therefore, had no option but to perform the task 
assigned him, and we think he has done no more than execute 
it with the most scrupulous exactness. A considerable mass of 
correspondence was also placed in his hands, of which ample use 
has been made. It is true, that both in the letters and the 
journals there are allusions to individuals in some of the closest 
relations of intimacy ; and we have certainly heard complaints 
in some quarters that the publication of such details has been 
painful to the parties. On such a point, perhaps, no one can 
adequately judge for another ; we think it right simply to men- 
tion the existence of such impressions ; though we are sure in no 
instance can it be alleged that the parties are placed in any other 
than the most favourable light in what is stated respecting them. 
On such a point we shall only repeat, that we cannot decide for 
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others : for ourselves, we distinctly say, that we can see nothing 


to complain of in this respect.” * 

Mr. John Stuart Mill permits me to publish the follow- 
ing letter, written when the impression of the Life was fresh 
upon his mind : 

“India House, 9th May, 1845. 

“My dear Sir,—I have purposely delayed thanking you for 
your present of the Memoirs and Portrait of our friend Mr. Blanco 
White, until I had time to read the book regularly through. It 
is a book of very solemn and painful interest. If, as Carlyle says, 
there is the fifth act of a tragedy in every peasant’s death-bed, 
we may say that the tragedy of Mr. Blanco White’s life is both 
of a deeply pathetic and of a truly heroic character. 

“JT feel something almost amounting to remorse when I consi- 
der that, having had the privilege of knowing such a man, I have 
so few of the recollections which I so envy you the possession of 
—recollections of having contributed by sympathy and service to 
soothe the sufferings of his last few years.t But though I always 
respected him highly, I never knew a tenth part either of his 
nobleness or of his sufferings, and still less that yearning for 
sympathy which seems to have been his characteristic through 
life, and which so greatly enhances the honour due to his repeated 
sacrifices of all earthly ties and friendships to the love of truth 
and of duty. It is always so. Men’s worth is only known when 
they are dead and we can do nothing more for them. 

“ But, to change from the elegiac to the epic—the third volume 
appears to me of great intrinsic value, and likely to serve the 
cause for which he suffered so much in an eminent degree, by the 
clear, strong, earnest manner in which it declares things which 





* Westminster Review, Vol. XLIV. p. 273. 


+ How little cause Mr. Mill had for self-reproach is shewn by the following 
extract, which Mr. White carefully preserved, from one of his letters, and which 
I venture to print here on my own responsibility :—‘‘It grieves me to think 
that living alone as you do, and at such a distance from most of your friends, 
they cannot know how you are attended, and have it little in their power to do 
anything that might promote your comfort. I do hope you will consider me as 
one of those whom it would most gratify to be of any use to you, or to shew in 
any way my deep respect and regard for you. Pray do not hesitate a moment 
in letting me know of anything you need.—It is only my multiplied and mul- 
tiplying occupations and cares that prevent me from being a much less infre- 
quent correspondent of yours. They prevent me indeed from writing almost 
any letter without some special object: but to be of any use to you is an object 
for which I should easily find time. 

‘* Ever faithfully yours, 
“J. S. Miu.” 
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when spoken are almost too obvious not to be admitted, but which 
hardly any one dares to speak. 
“ Believe me, with great respect, yours sincerely, 
“J. S. Miu.” 


It is strange and sad—it would be amusing but for the 
solemn warning involved—to turn from this expression of 
Mr. Mill’s feeling and judgment to the following letter from 
the Archbishop, which Miss Whately has published, written 
upon finding that the Life was not regarded by others as 
he reg: wded it, and to observe how comple tely he was de- 
livered up to a blind panic both as to the character and as 
to the probable religious effects of the book : 

“Tunbridge Wells, May 19, 1847. 

“My dear Mrs. Arnold,—I am much annoyed at finding a 
different impression made on some persons from what I had ex- 
pected, by the Life of Blanco White. Since it appears that some 
not ill-disposed persons can read it without disgust and mortifi- 
cation, I conclude that there will be great danger from it. Some 
will be convinced that free inquiry must in the end be fatal to 
Christian belief, and that, one by one, all doctrines will be over- 
thrown by it ; and hence, part will be led to shun and deprecate 
inquiry, and resolve to shut their eyes and ‘believe all that the 
holy Church believes, while another part will make short work 
another way, and believe no religion at all.”* 

It is a great pity that the Archbishop did not allow him- 
self the benefit of his own counsel and warning to Dr. Pusey: 
“Your opinion will always have great weight with me, 
whenever you pronounce on any work of mine read previ- 
ously to your making up your own mind.—lIt is a task of 
the utmost diffic ulty to take the same unbiassed view of 
any work, after you have both formed and written your 
own upon it, as you would have taken before.”"+ His esti- 
mates of my own truthfulness and propriety, and his daugh- 
ter’s publication of them, I perhaps ought not to be sur- 
prised at when I find him in the same publication charging 
the Bishop of Exeter, with “very well knowing” one thing 
and yet “saying” another which implied that he did not 
know it ;} Mr. Cahill, with “making statements respecting 
individuals which he must have known to be false ;"§ Mr. 

* Life of Archbishop Whately, Vol. II. p. 122. 

+ Vol. I. p. 187. t Vol. II. p. 4 § Vol. II. p. 200, 
VOL, IV. I 
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Thackeray, with “knowing better about slavery” than he 
said;* and writing thus to Mr. Senior respecting a conver- 
sation between him and M. De Tocqueville reported by Mr. 
Senior himself: “ He” (De Tocqueville) “could hardly have 
believed all that he said. And you” (Senior) “seem, accor- 
ding to the most obvious interpretation of your words, to 
have assented to much, and also added much, contrary not 
only to facts, but to your own knowledge of facts.”+ 

Miss Whately has published in her first volume some 
letters of the Archbishop to Mr. White, written on his coming 
to Liverpool, and before the publication of his change of 
religious opinions. The Archbishop, as I have already said, 
feared consequences and inferences injurious to himself unless 
he had the opportunity of inspecting and remarking upon 
the manuscript of the intended publication. I know how 
some of the Archbishop’s, letters at that time wounded and 
worried Mr. White. I have resolved, however, with a single 
exception, not now to introduce, for the purpose of defence, 
as indeed not being required for the vindication of his sanity 
or of my character, any new matter of difference between 
the friends. One extract from his hitherto unpublished 
journals will suffice to illustrate the Archbishop's corre- 
spondence at this time. It is with great reluctance that I 
permit it to see the light. That I print it now under com- 
pulsion—and it is a very small part indeed of what I might 
print—along with its marked difference from anything con- 
tained in the Life, will be some proof of how little I have 
wished to introduce such matter to the public. 

“ March 12, 1835. 

“IT wrote the day before yesterday to Mrs. Whately, in answer 
to a note where she complained that I had used the words Archi- 
episcopul interference in my last to the Archbishop. I was almost 
certain that I could not have used such words, for I wrote under 
the most solemn determination to check myself.§ But I did not 


* Vol. II. p. 305. + Vol. II. p. 317. 

t According to the rule and warning laid down by the Archbishop for my 
guidance, that letters are the joint property of their writer and receiver, or of 
their legal representatives, Miss Whately, by printing these letters without ob- 
taining my permission, has placed herself within my power, or my mercy. Let 
it be the latter ; I shall not ask the Court of Chancery to restrain the book. 

§ ‘*It appears by a letter from the Archbishop that my expressions were 
these: ‘Whatever you may think it your duty to do in order to remove suspi- 
cions injurious to your Archiepiscopal character.’ How different from the 
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insist upon her re-examining my letter. My whole heart yearned 
for our former mutual love and tenderness, and I wrote asking 
pardon if I had hurt them, stating (without complaint) that his 
preceding letter had deeply wounded me, owing to its imperious 
tone, and the word dishonourable which he had used, though 
hypothetically, in regard to my intention of sending my manu- 
script on Heresy and Orthodoxy to the press without putting it 
into his hands. I will not stop to consider the nature of this 
assertion, and of the spirit which could consider me bound in 
honour to put into the hands of Dr. Whately a work on the very 
doctrines which, because I could not with propriety publicly 
deny while I lived with him, obliged me to quit the company of 
himself and his family, submitting to everything that could be 
most painful to my heart. In spite of the exorbitance of this 
demand, and just with the last hope of preventing a breach 
which I fear is becoming inevitable, I told him I would send him 
the manuscript as soon as it returned from London, though I 
would not enter into a discussion with him. I had some faint 
hope, though [ know the enormous extent of his controversial 
unfeelingness, that my letter to his wife would have induced him 
to write to me with kindness, and give up a tone which he ought 
to know cannot fail to put me upon my mettle. No such thing. 
The coldest letter imaginable (written in the tone of coolness which 
he assumes when he meditates to overthrow his adversary—that 
tone so well known in Oxford) came to my hands this morning. 
It being my habit when contending with a friend (and even with 
one not a friend), when I find that I have mistaken him, to make 
a free and generous confession of the mistake—it had happened 
that in a letter of his at the beginning of this painful correspond- 
ence I misunderstood the following words: ‘Had I known you 
in Spain, I should have paid you the compliment of discussing 
with you questions involving your continuance in the Church of 
Rome.’ As the direction of everything he had said to me, from 
the moment I acquainted him with my determination, was that 
of inducing me not to separate from the Church of England—and 
though once he had said that of course he could not expect I 
should act against my conscience, he said at another time that 
I might defer my declaration till after my death—I believe he 
said this inconsiderately—I misunderstood the expression, ‘in- 
volving my continuance in the Church of Rome,’ for implying, 
favouring, by inference, that continuance. I may add to the 














alleged expressions! But I never heard him confess anything to the advantage 
of the person with whom he contends. He might have said that Mrs. Whately 
had mistaken the words. No; this is not in bis controversial or logical 
character.”—J. B. W. 
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reasons which excuse this mistake, that I have heard him more 
than once deny the duty of a Roman Catholic who becomes aware 
of some fundamental error of that Church, to quit it. But my 
heart would not allow me to qualify my concession. I only 
rejoiced that, in the full proof of my candour, he might see the 
warmth of my love. But no: I perceived by his next letter that 
he had laid up this concession to use it against me as soon as it 
might suit his purpose. And so it has happened. In the letter 
which I have received this morning, after mentioning this mis- 
understanding of his words, and another supposed misunderstand- 
ing about Bull and Waterland, he gives me a hint about the: 
necessity of my being watchful as to the source of this state of 
my mind. 

“T have seen Dr. Whately on two occasions, when decided 
resistance to his will has been offered, regularly fly to the sup- 
position of a certain degree of insanity in the opponent ; and 
certainly if any man has the power to produce that effect by his 
tone of controversy, it is Dr. Whately. This is the reason why, 
after one or two experiments, I avoided all manner of discussion 
with him. I have loved—tenderly loved—his natural character, 
affectionate, tender, generous—but it is long since I began to 
perceive and avoid his logical or controversial character, which 
has all the opposite qualities in an eminent degree. He was 
spoilt at college—as almost all those with whom he has been on 
terms of intimacy have experienced. I once heard the Arch- 
bishop himself state, in the accent of bitter complaint, that Dr. 
Hawkins had told him—that while with strangers his manner 
was moderate, candid, and even conciliating, his friends experi- 
enced the very reverse of this at his hands. I have observed 
the same thing, before I experienced it myself. 

“T will not answer his cold letter of this morning. It has 
the composure of a prize-fighter the moment he has stript and 
taken his fighting attitude. And this to me, a man that has 
loved him so as to quarrel with others in trying to defend his 
strong and questionable peculiarities of temper—to me in my 
circumstances! I cannot conceive, I will not believe that he 
thinks his kindness to me binds me to him in regard to his 
ecclesiastical plans of Church preservation and reform. No: his 
natural character forbids sucha suspicion. I have besides served 
him, as tutor for two years, without salary. I hated the idea of 
being paid by so dear a friend. He has been kind in money, I 
in services. I am ashamed to be obliged to weigh the one against 
the other. But this hanghty demand for deference on a point on 
which we are equally decided, is something inexplicable. I know 
that he wants at least delay, and the chances which delay may 
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bring, of the manuscript not seeing the light. His whole soul is 
devoted to the preservation of the Church. To that object he 
sincerely, as those things have been certainly done by excellent 
men, accommodates his orthodoxy. Why then should I consult 
him? Why did I leave his house but to be free ?” 


As a general commentary on the portions of the Arch- 
bishop’s correspondence published in his Life, I content 
myself with reprinting the following letter, written at the 
time to a clergyman in the Archbishop’s employment, and 
intended for his eye: 

“ Liverpool, March 18, 1835. 

“My dear Friend,—You need not apologize for writing to me 
on the subject which presses most heavily upon my mind, and 
has become a source of mental suffering to the Archbishop. I 
know your kindness and friendship towards me, and thank you 
for the information, as well as for the advice you give me. The 
substance of that advice seems to be, delay in my publication. 
In my own mind, the circumstances which you mention require 
a speedy removal of the surmises of the Archbishop's enemies ; 
and that can be done only by publishing facts. The inferences 
against the Archbishop are grounded upon the fact of my being 
an Unitarian ;— and that is both true and public. Silence 
would necessarily strengthen the imputation, absurd as it is. 
The public must know from me that I have not consulted the 
Archbishop, because (among other reasons, with which the public 
has nothing to do, at least in the present state of things) I do not 
conceive it advisable to consult persons who, on the point in 
question, are completely at variance with the views of him who 
consults. If I had wanted advice,—such advice as is generally 
asked when a person wants to be supported in a certain direction 
—for instance, for the purpose of remaining in the Church,—I 
would have applied to some one whom I conceived to entertain 
similar opinions to my own, and who, being a good man, con- 
tinued nevertheless in the Church. That, though I heartily 
wished to be able conscientiously to spare myself all that I am 
suffering, I did not go to the Archbishop, proves both that my 
conviction is strong, and that I do not consider him in the state 
which I have just described in regard to the Divinity, and espe- 
cially the worship of Christ. Upon those points I consider him 
immovably settled. But our present concern is with the unfa- 
vourable reports afloat. I lament their existence from my heart ; 
but I could not prevent them. Whatever men may think of me, 
I must obey my conscience. Whether my views are recent or 
not, whether I have acted rashly or not, is between God and 
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myse’®. If I caun t ave’ | blame in the execution of my duty, I 
must submit to it. But I have the most unquestionable proofs 
that, if I deserve any blame, it is on the score of delay. Perhaps 
I ought to have declared myself an Unitarian long since. I 
received the Sacrament at St. Anne’s pot long before I left 
Dublin, and I would receive it again, there or anywhere, if I 
had no better opportunity of performing that solemn remem- 
brance of my Saviour. The Popish notion, which requires con- 
formity on every tenet of those who administer the Sacrament, 
on the part of every communicant, is groundless. If the Church 
of England had no Articles, or if the members of the Church 
were allowed to publish freely their objections to those Articles, 
without thereby incurring excommunication (as it happens in 
Germany), I should not have thought it necessary to separate 
myself from it. But the very stir, and the persecuting feeling 
which any separation occasions, makes it incumbent on every 
honest man who has cause for separation, to make the lurking 
spirit of bigotry manifest at his own risk. The ditch must be 
filled, and I, for one, am ready to fall into it for that purpose. 
The citadel of intolerance must be taken. 

“ Consider, my dear Sir, my situation, and ask yourself, in 
my place, what I could do, except what I have done. God alone 
knows the pain with which I separated myself from the Arch- 
bishop and his family. I thought that when I had made that 
most painful sacrifice, I had met every claim of friendship in 
regard to that excellent man. But, because his enemies are 
maliciously absurd, it is now supposed I must drag a chain on 
my mind, the links of which can never be sundered. What 
must be done to restore myself to mental liberty, which, without 
liberty of expression and action, is a mockery? Must I discuss 
the whole Unitarian question, as well as the question of Esta- 
blishments, with the Archbishop? But could we deny, if that 
were done, at present, that it was done with the object to stop 
the mouths of the Archbishop’s enemies? And would it prove 
that he did not secretly hold my opinions? If he were as dis- 
honest as his enemies calumniously suppose him, does he want 
ingenuity to maintain any point against me? The more I con- 
sider this painful subject, and it haunts me day and night, the 
more convinced I am that I cannot, must not, alter my course. 
A breach between the Archbishop and myself would be worse 
than death to me. But unless he can see my circumstances in 
somewhat like the light in which I see them, I must submit to 
the worst. What a thing this kind of orthodox good fame must 
be, when a breath may tarnish it like the honour of a maiden! 


I believe that if I were in the place of the Archbishop, I should 
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content myself with my own consciousness of rectitude, and 
expose myself to such ungrounded rumours for the sake of a 
friend who, old, weak, and in constant suffering, cannot bear an 
additional weight besides that which almost crushes him. What 
else did he do when the Bishop of Exeter, almost by name, 
charged him in Parliament with Socinianism ? Whatever may be 
done on my part, to save him from those imputations, I will do 
most readily ; but no degree of even temporary secresy, or conceal- 
ment as to my change, must be expected from me. I am not to 
change my mental and moral character at the age of sixty. I 
have a duty to perform, and I trust in God I should find strength if 
the gallows or the stake awaited me. Consider again, I finally 
request, that the reports against the Archbishop cannot be 
checked by either delay of publication, or anything but positive 
and public assertions, which may be, and, if necessary, shall be, 
proved by unquestionable documents. The fact of my being an 
Unitarian is undeniable ; and, far from concealing it, I wish it 
to be known. It is, indeed, so known already, as that no con- 
ceivable power could suppress it.”’* 

It is evident that Miss Whately, like Dr. Whately, never 
read the book against which she has revived and perpetuated 
her father’s injustice. She has no real knowledge of Blanco 
White. Justly venerating her father’s vigorous mind and 
many admirable qualities, she has no idea of his true place 
towards Blanco White in genius or in learning. She is 
without suspicion of what must be thought, by any one 
who knows the men, of her statement, that “The Second 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion,” “were 
written with the sanction and under the superintendence of 
the Archbishop.” She, probably, does not know, for the 
first edition was published in 1830, and from the later edi- 
tions after Blanco White’s change of opinions the Arch- 
bishop expunged the Dedication which would have informed 
her, that to his friend he owns himself indebted for the 
intimate knowledge and for the most valuable suggestions 
that enabled him to write perhaps the best of his works, 
“The Errors of Romanism traced to their Origin in Human 
Nature.” 

I have finished my painful task. I deeply regret that it 
was made necessary. The wrong the Archbishop did might 
have been permitted to sleep for ever. Now it is past 





* Life of Blanco White, Vol. II. p. 114. 
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remedy. Even if it disappears from all future editions of 
his Life, the accusation against character, the stain upon a 
noble mind, will taint the air far and wide where no correc- 
tives can follow. That the Archbishop, trembling for his 
usefulness, beset by enemies, with great interests at heart 
which would have been endangered by an aggravation of 
the distrust that unjustly pursued him, should have been 
rendered blind by fear and tortured pride, is a matter that 
can be understood and forgiven. But, now that he has 
outlived all dangers, and is universally believed to have 
been as honest as he was forcible, it is difficult to under- 
stand what is the justification, what the provocation in the 
Life of Blanco White, for offering this double sacrifice on 
the tomb of the Archbishop. It is through no act of mine 
if anything that had to be recorded here does not redound 
to his honour. 
JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 


Oakfield, Liverpool, Dec. 8, 1866. 





VIL—UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AND MR. MARTINEAU. 


It was announced in June last that the Rev. Dr. Hoppus 
had resigned the Professorship of Mental Philosophy and 
Logic in University College, London, which he had held 
from the time of its first establishment. How many candi- 
dates presented themselves to fill the vacant chair, we do 
not know ; the names of only two have been made public. 
The elder and more distinguished of these was the Rev. 
James Martineau, Professor of Mental, Moral and Religious 
Philosophy in Manchester New College, London. The second 
was Mr. G. C. Robertson, a young man of some five-and- 
twenty years, at present utterly unknown to philosophic 
fame, but bringing with him testimonials of a high class 
from his teacher, Mr. Alexander Bain, of Aberdeen; Pro- 
fessor Trendelenburg, of Berlin; and Dr. Mc Cosh, of Belfast. 
The Senate of the College—that is, in other words, the Board 
of Professors—were, as usual in such cases, requested to 
report to the Council upon the qualifications of the candi- 
dates, and unanimously recommended Mr. Martineau as the 
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most eligible. But even at this stage of the proceedings a 
doubt was raised as to the policy of appointing to the 
chair an eminent Unitarian minister ; although, on second 
thoughts, the Senate declined to express an opinion on the 
point, and left the whole matter to the arbitrament of the 
Council, with whom the appointment rested. At a meeting 
of the latter body, held on August 4th, Mr. Grote moved, and 
Sir Edward Ryan seconded, the following resolution : “That 
the: Council consider it inconsistent with the complete reli- 
gious neutrality proclaimed and adopted by University Col- 
lege, to appoint to the chair of the Philosophy of Mind and 
Logie, a candidate eminent as minister and preacher of any 
one among the various sects dividing the religious world.” 
This resolution was lost on a division, the votes being 4 
for and 5 against it. On the same day, a motion for the 
appointment of Mr. Martineau was also lost, the votes being 
4 and 4, and Lord Belper, the Chairman, giving his casting 
vote against the election. At a second meeting of the 
Council, held on the 3rd of November, a similar motion for 
Mr. Martineau’s election was again lost, 8 members voting 


in its favour, and 10 against it. 


The result was a very 


lively polemic carried on in almost all the daily and 
weekly papers; and a general impression was produced 
that in rejecting a candidate, confessedly the best quali- 
fied for the post, on any grounds connected with his 
religious opinions, the Council of the College had com- 
mitted a grave offence against the fundamental principles 
of their institution. In this condition of public feeling— 
which was rendered more intense by the statement that 
Professor De Morgan, the teacher to whom, more than to 
any other, the College owes its reputation, had resigned the 
chair of Mathematics as a protest against Mr. Martineau’s 
rejection—a requisition was drawn up, signed by fourteen 
Fellows of the College and six other Proprietors, asking the 
Council to take the opinion of a special court of Proprietors 
upon the whole matter. The Council, at a third meeting, 
held on the 8th of December, referred this requisition, in 
regard to which some legal difficulties were raised, to the 
law officers of the Crown; but refusing to wait for their 
answer, proceeded, by 8 votes against 6, to appoint Mr. 


Robertson to the chair. 


So far as the Professorship itself is concerned, the contro- 
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versy is now virtually at an end. Even should the proposed 
court of Proprietors be held, it would certainly shrink from 
so far overriding the decision of the Council as to dispossess 
Mr. Robertson. But as regards the interests of religious 
liberty, the cause of university education, and the future of 
the College itself, the question has lost none of its impor- 
tance. What we propose to do in the following paper is 
very briefly, and without any reference to the temporary 
acerbities of controversy, to review the reasons by which 
the rejection of Mr. Martineau has been defended. If, in 
so doing, we shall be compelled to pass over ground with 
which the newspaper debates of the last few weeks have 
made our readers unhappily familiar, our justification will 
be found in the desire to put upon permanent record the 
allegations and arguments in what must hereafter be quoted 
as a leading case in the litigations of religious liberty. 

It is universally assumed, in the first place, that religious 
neutrality is the characteristic quality of University College. 
Up to the present time, no theological tests, expressed or 
implied, have been imposed upon managers, professors or 
students. Not only is theology, in all its branches, ex- 
cluded from its curriculum, but the rigorous application of 
the same principle has led to a similar exclusion of moral 
philosophy. At the same time, it has not hitherto been 
considered necessary to make any perquisition into the theo- 
logical opinions or the ecclesiastical status of the Professors 
themselves. Every variety of theological belief or no belief 
is, or has been, represented upon the Senate. Among the 
teachers of the Oriental tongues have been Mussulmans 
and Parsees. Dr. Marks, the Professor of Hebrew, is a well- 
known Rabbi. Dr. Hoppus, the late Professor of Mental 
Philosophy, and Dr. Vaughan, who once held the chair of 
History, are Independents. Canon Dale, of St. Pancras, 
has filled the Professorship of English Literature. Mr. 
F. W. Newman, formerly Professor of Latin, is the well- 
known author of Phases of Faith; Mr. Seeley, his suc- 
cessor, if uncontradicted report may be trusted, the long- 
hidden writer of Ecce Homo; and Mr. De Morgan, an 
ardent and able champion of Spiritualism. Into this happy 
family one Unitarian, if the Daily Telegraph be right, has 
already succeeded in penetrating. But even he, if we are 
able to identify him, is only a crypto-Unitarian, and has 
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done his best to purge himself of the taint by a peculiarly 
virulent opposition to the election of Mr. Martineau. 

What, then, are the considerations which ought to guide 
the Council of University College in choosing a Professor 
of Mental Philosophy? They would have a right, first of 
all, to demand from a candidate proofs not only of know- 
ledge of the subject (which may be presumed to be vouched 
for in all testimonials), but of a faculty of original investi- 
gation ; for there is the widest possible interval between 
the merely receptive power which sends a diligent student 
to the top of his class, and the genius which, looking at 
abstract truth from its own point of view, cannot be con- 
tent without pushing on into unknown regions of reflec- 
tion. Logic and mental philosophy are, after all, studies 
which possess a natural attraction to but few young 
minds ; the majority need to be warmed and quickened by 
contact with a bright and vigorous intellect in a teacher ; 
and those who would be repelled in dull disgust from 
lectures which are but a dry catalogue of opinions, are 
allured “into fresh fields and pastures new” of specula- 
tion by one whom they recognize as not a follower, but a 
leader, of other men’s thought. But, in the second place, 
as this originality of speculation is not necessarily combined 
with teaching power, and it is very possible to excite in 
young minds eager interest in a subject without giving them 
adequate guidance through its mazes, the Council would be 
justified in comparing the candidates in respect of educa- 
tional capability, and in preferring proved success to pro- 
mising inexperience. And, thirdly, as philosophy has its 
schools and controversies as well as theology, it would be 
their duty to require of a successful candidate a power of 
accurately conceiving and fairly stating opinions not in 
accordance with his own, and therefore to secure as far as 
possible an impartial presentation of contending theories to 
the minds of the students. To sum up, the ideal Profes- 
sor of Mental Philosophy should be one whose intellectual 
gifts would enable him to awaken young men to individual 
thought upon a dry and abstract topic; whose power of 
teaching would sustain and direct their interest to a success- 
ful issue of study, and who would fairly lay before them the 
historical development and the actual divergences of philo- 
sophical thought. And it is only in case of the absolute 
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equality of two candidates in these cardinal requirements 
of the question, that the electors would be justified in allow- 
ing weight to any other consideration whatever. If the 
contest had lain between Mr. Martineau and Mr. Mansel, 
and they had been judged to be in every other respect 
equally qualified for the post, we are not prepared to say 
that the interests of the College might not have fairly induced 
a member of the Council to vote for the Churchman rather 
than the Unitarian. If Mr. Martineau and Mr. Bain had 
been placed in a similar position of equality, Idealists and 
Sensationalists might have backed their own opinions with- 
out reproach. But these absolute equalities are, after all, 
only hypothetical. The bundles of hay, between which 
stands the patient animal of the logician, perplexed with 
liberty of choice, are never quite equally inviting. And 
there is no greater danger to impartiality than to suffer 
lower considerations to intervene, that they may redress the 
unequal balance of higher motives. 

Now as the Senate reported to the Council that Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s qualifications surpassed those of any other candi- 
date (nor, although they have since sustained the decision of 
the Council upon other grounds, have they done anything to 
invalidate that report), we are fairly entitled to assume that 
Mr. Martineau is, in regard to the particulars we have enu- 
merated, superior to Mr. Robertson. Notwithstanding some 
faint indications of dissent which have made themselves 
heard in the later stages of the controversy, it may be taken 
as universally admitted, that he is a profound and subtle 
thinker, and a very brilliant writer upon philosophical sub- 
jects, who has measured swords upon equal terms with the 
most famous metaphysicians of the day, and has been treated 
by them with that cautious deference which is the highest 
compliment which one thinker can pay to another. He has 
been singularly successful in awakening interest, especially 
among the young, in the subjects of his lectures and essays ; 
so that the very force of the intellectual attraction which he 
exercises is alleged against him as a dangerous attribute. 
He is so far from being deficient in teaching power, as to 
have sent up to the examinations of the University of Lon- 
don an unusually large number (considering the size of his 
classes) of successful competitors for the highest philoso- 
phical distinctions. His opponents (not indeed upon the 
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Council of University College, but upon the lists of meta- 
physical tournay) acknowledge his remarkable power of 
clearly seeing and strongly stating the salient characteristics 
of the theories which he assails. Against ail this, it is pos- 
sible to allege on behalf of Mr. Robertson, only that he has 
been a diligent and successful student at the University of 
Aberdeen, and that, in the opinion of his teachers and 
friends, he possesses great capacities of philosophical thought. 
The Council of the College, then, stand before the public thus. 
They have rejected a candidate whom their own referees, 
the Senate, pronounced to be qualified. They have elected 
another whom the same authority pronounced to be quali- 
fied only in an inferior degree. What justification of this 
is alleged ? 

The Council are placed in the advantageous position of 
having given no reasons for a course of action which, upon 
the very face of it, needs explanation and defence. At the 
same time, we are not wholly thrown back upon the various 
and often conflicting pleas of their voluntary champions ; 
for Mr. Grote’s motion, though for the moment lost, evidently 
expresses the view of the ultimately triumphant majority. 
We repeat it, as the single authoritative utterance upon that 
side of the question: “That the Council consider it incon- 
sistent with the complete religious neutrality proclaimed 
and adopted by University College, to appoint to the chair 
of the Philosophy of the Mind and Logic a candidate emi- 
nent as minister and preacher of any one among the various 
sects dividing the religious world.” Now, be it noted, the 
limitations supposed to be involved in the “complete reli- 
gious neutrality” of University College, are here stated to 
apply only to the single chair of Mental Philosophy and 
Logic. There is nothing in the resolution which would 
make it unadvisable to elect Dr. Vaughan, an eminent Inde- 
pendent minister and teacher, to the chair of History, which 
he actually held. There is nothing to restrain the aberrant 
religious faith of successive Professors of Latin. But is it 
not astonishing that so practised a logician as Mr. Grote 
should not see that, if the fundamental principle of the 
College applies to one Professorship in a different way from 
every other, the just conclusion is, that the chair itself is 
out of place in University College? If religious teachers, 
eminent or obscure, are ineligible for any single chair in a 
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neutral institution, the neutrality of that chair is ipso facto 
destroyed. The founders of the College sacrificed the chair 
of Moral Philosophy to the attempt to realize an impossible 
principle ; the only consistent course open to their successors 
is to abolish that of Mental Philosophy also. 

Mr. Martineau, then, has been deprived of a position to 
which his abilities and attainments justly entitle him, not 
because he is a Unitarian, but because he is an eminent 
Unitarian. We leave the Council to settle the application 
of this part of the argument with their late Professor ; for 
either they are now seeking to introduce a new principle 
into the management of the College (which we presume they 
would deny), or Mr. Grote’s resolution is equivalent to 
plainly telling Dr. Hoppus that he is not an eminent Inde- 
pendent. But the principle, however interpreted, shuts up 
the College to choosing its Professor of Philosophy either 
from the ranks of the laity or from that portion of the cleri- 
cal body who have the good fortune to be obscure. An 
academical institution, then, which boasts that in conse- 
quence of its abolition of all tests it can go into the open 
market of talent and buy whatever best suits its purpose, 
begins by setting a mark of exclusion upon all ministers of 
religion, except such as are unable, from the poverty of their 
talents or the lukewarmness of their convictions, to rise to 
any height of religious influence ; and therefore declares thiat, 
in a chair of Philosophy, the ardent mind which flows into 
eloquent speech, and the love of truth which shuns all evasion 
or concealment, are matters of no avail! But then all this 
applies only to ministers ; no perquisition will be made into 
the opinions of lay candidates. Looking back to the history 
of Philosophy in England, how would it work? It hap- 
pens (let Positivist thinkers make of it what they will) that 
there is a close connection between the study of theology 
and the study of philosophy ; not only that thoughtful theo- 
logians attempt to find a philosophic basis for their system, 
but that philosophers cannot avoid encountering questions 
which lie at the very basis of theology ; and that quite a 
large number of distinguished English metaphysicians and 
moralists have been ministers of religion. Whately would 
not have been suffered to teach Logic in University College, 
nor Whewell to expound the philosophy of Induction. Butler 
would be shewn to the door with contempt; but then the 
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balance would be redressed by the reluctant dismissal of 
Paley. For a thousand reasons the idealist Berkeley, with 
“every virtue under heaven,” would be driven from the 
classic colonnades of Gower Street ; and surely, in all fair-; 
ness, the sensationalist Locke, albeit no minister, could 
hardly be allowed to taint that neutral air with dissertations 
on “The Reasonableness of Christianity.” As the Roman 
once “made a solitude and called it peace,’ so University 
College insults all “eminent” ministers of religion with 
the imputation of unfairness and incapacity, and calls that 
“yeligious neutrality.” 

But in what way would the appointment of an eminent 
religious teacher to this chair affect the fundamental prin- 
ciples of University College? It can hardly be feared that 
such an one would use the opportunity of inculcating his 
peculiar theological views upon the minds of the students ; 
for if this danger is necessarily involved in the subject of 
teaching itself, it ought not to form part of the course of 
instruction in the College; and if it is not, an obscure 
minister, whom Mr. Grote’s resolution would not exclude, 
is quite as likely to commit the breach of trust as an 
eminent one. To answer the question, we must turn to 
another series of considerations. We are told that to appoint 
a brilliant Unitarian minister would disturb the theological 
equilibrium of the College. It is no longer a question as 
to turning the same face of neutrality to all sects, but of 
holding an even balance among them. It is even said, 
though with what pretence of meaning we cannot divine, 
that Mr. Martineau has been rejected in the express inte- 
rest of sectarian equality; and that it has been a much 
more liberal thing to keep him out than to take him in. 
What a wonderful weight of counterpoise Unitarianism, 
especially as represented by Mr. Martineau, must have! 
The equilibrium of the College, which neither Phases of 
Faith nor Ecce Homo has disturbed,—which with a Jew 
teaching Hebrew, and an Independent, Philosophy, and a 
Comtist, History, is absolutely stable——trembles to its de- 
struction the moment it is proposed to add to the number 
a Unitarian! Is he then so brilliant, that all the College 
youth will be smitten with a passion for Psychology and 
Logic? Or is it feared that they will seek out on Sunday 
the too fascinating voice which they have heard throughout 
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the week? If Mr. Grote’s and Lord Belper’s eccentric ad- 
herence to the principles of religious liberty is really to be 
translated into the theological prejudices and fears of Pater- 
familias, let us know it at once; this is an old difficulty, 
and we know how to face, if not to conquer it. But the 
fact is, that this absurd theory of the balance of sects, upon 
which no sensible man would act, and which is too plainly 
a last resort of controversial despair, would prove, if it could 
possibly possess any cogency of proof, the propriety of elect- 
ing Mr. Martineau. For the number of Unitarian proprietors 
and Unitarian students in University College would justify 
the addition of more than one Unitarian Professor to the 
Senate. 

But the unblushing appeal to religious prejudice, which 
it has been sought to cloak with these ingenious theories of 
sectarian equilibrium, has also made its way to the light in 
its own unadorned ugliness. Orthodox people do not like 
Unitarianism ; and Mr. Martineau, and the students of his 
own way of thinking whom he would attract, would repel 
another class from University College, and make it a nest 
of heretics. Unitarians, for themselves and their ministers, 
are used to exclusion, and, if they think it for the interest 
of religious liberty, submit to it quite cheerfully ; whereas 
other bodies are apt to protest loudly if their rights of 
equality are not acknowledged. No orthodox appointments 
will offend Unitarians ; and by making no Unitarian ap- 
pointmeuts, you secure the College against orthodox offence. 
And it is maintained that if the Council are deliberately of 
opinion that the election of a Unitarian Professor, however 
capable, will offend the religious prejudices, however absurd 
and indefensible, of possible supporters, and so will act 
injuriously upon the interests of the College, they are quite 
justified in not electing him. So indeed they would be, 
if complete religious liberty were not the raison @étre, the 
very life-blood of University College. A private or public 
institution, with no distinctive principles and no motive of 
action but the desire of success, might well act thus. But 
a blow at freedom of education dealt from Gower Street, 
recoils upon the College itself with far more fatal force 
than can be measured by empty lecture-rooms and a failing 
exchequer. When it has once committed itself to theolo- 
gical exclusiveness, there is no longer any reason why it 
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should exist, except as a convenient place of education for 
the youth of Camden Town or the Regent’s Park. Thought- 
ful and liberal men elsewhere will begin to ask whether 
the University that has elected and welcomed Mr. Maurice 
may not be a nobler nursing-mother for their sons, than the 
College that has rejected Mr. Martineau. 

Mr. Grote’s motion, then, though expressed in terms of 
artful plausibility, proves, upon examination, to take up a 
quite indefensible position. It applies only to a single 
Professorship. It excludes only eminent ministers. Had 
it been more general in its terms, and, covering the whole 
curriculum of the College and all the clerical profession, 
sought to establish the principle of lay teaching, it would 
have gained a vantage-ground of logic, though it might not 
have served so well its immediate purpose. ‘But Unitarian- 
ism is, after all, not the bitter fountain from which these 
tears have flowed. Little by little, during the progress of 
the controversy, the real motive of Mr. Martineau’s exclusion 
has disclosed itself; and it turns out not to be theological 
at all, or, if theological, not in the sectarian sense. If Mr. 
Martineau had adhered to the traditions of his early train- 
ing in the philosophical school of Priestley, of Hartley, and 
of James Mill, he might have been Professor after all. But 
he has the misfortune to be an Idealist: he is not content 
to rest in phenomena, but seeks “rerum cognoscere causas:” 
he does not believe that thought is a secretion of the brain, 
or free-will an intellectual delusion, or duty no more than 
a desirable social arrangement. In a word, the members of 
the Council of University College, whose influence is pre- 
ponderant, are Sensationalists, if not Positivists, and, backed 
by powerful support outside their own body, are resolved 
to place in the vacant chair a man of their own way of 
thinking. Nor is this, be it observed, a case in which the 
candidates are equal in qualification: there is indeed no 
pretence of comparison between the two; but inexperience 
plus philosophical orthodoxy is deliberately preferred to 
proved competency plus philosophical heresy. What more 
could even a Scotch Presbytery do? Substitute but the word 
“theological” for the word “philosophical,” and the motive 
of action seems to transport us to some Free Kirk College 
beyond the Border. And here, too, is introduced the theory 
of equilibria: the Idealists are in possession, it is said, of 
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many other English chairs of Philosophy, and it is right that, 
to keep the scales even, an untried Sensationalist should be 
thrust upon University College! Into what strange artifices 
of argument, into what devious ways of procedure, may not 
men be betrayed, when they lose hold of the simple principle 
of electing to a vacant office the man best qualified to fill it! 

We will not waste the time and patience of our readers 
by pausing to expose this attempt to set up a philosophical 
orthodoxy. When the electing body had secured a candi- 
date of distinguished speculative power, of proved ability in 
teaching, and of known fairness in the statement of views 
not his own, they had no farther to look ; and except in the 
conceivable, but hardly possible, case of two equally quali- 
fied candidates, the side which either takes in the philoso- 
phical debates which have always divided thinkers has 
nothing to do with the question. But what we particularly 
complain of is, that in this instance philosophical intole- 
rance has stooped to avail itself of the weapons of sectarian 
bigotry ; and the advocates of a system of thought which, 
to put it in the mildest form, presents a hostile neutrality 
to all religion, have not been ashamed to accept the aid of 
those who cast out Mr. Martineau as a Unitarian. Let it 
be distinctly understood for the future, that religious neu- 
trality at University College means, in the philosophical 
sense, the indifference which abstains in cool contempt from 
the inquiry whether religion is possible at all. Let all future 
candidates for philosophical distinction there recollect that 
it is a fatal disqualification to have studied in the school of 
Descartes, of Butler, of Berkeley, of Hamilton. The real 
objection to Mr. Martineau is, not that he is a Unitarian, but 
that, with all other “eminent ministers and preachers,” he 
is deeply pledged to that spiritual philosophy which has its 
anchorage in a belief in God. 

There is an old Jansenist story—reported, however, by 
one who was free from all suspicion of Jansenism—of which 
the reader may apply to the illustration of this transaction 
as much or as little as he pleases. We translate from 
St. Simon :* “The King (Louis XIV.) asked the Duke of 
Orleans whom he was taking with him into Spain, and the 
Duke mentioned, among others, Fontpertuis. ‘What, my 





* Memoires, x. 12. 
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nephew!’ angrily answered the King; ‘the son of that 
foolish woman who has run after M. Arnauld everywhere ! 
A Jansenist! I won't have him go with you” ‘Ma foi, 
Sire, replied M. d’Orleans, ‘I do not know what the mother 
has done ; but as for the son’s being a Jansenist—why, he 
doesn't believe ina God! ‘Is it possible? said the King ; 
‘and do you assure me of that? In that case, there is no 
harm done; you may take him.” 

But although we protest with all our force against that 
theory of religious neutrality which rejects an eminent Uni- 
tarian to elect a disciple of “cerebral psychology,” we would 
not be understood as wishing to deprive any school of phi- 
losophy, were it as avowedly opposed to religion as that of 
Comte, of any liberty of teaching. Could we suppose the 
conditions of the present case reversed—the idealist the 
untried youth, the sensationalist the brilliant and successful 
instructor—we should unhesitatingly uphold the election of 
the latter. We would apply in every case the criteria which 
we have enumerated at the commencement of this paper, 
and abide by the result. In every case we would willingly 
postpone our personal philosophical preferences to the selec- 
tion of the ablest Professor. Our complaint in this case is, 
that, under the influence of personal philosophical prefer- 
ences, the services of the ablest Professor have been lost to 
the College, and that the dust of religious prejudice has 
been raised to cover the manceuvre. 

The reproach which Mr. Martineau will find it hardest 
to bear (if, indeed, he follows into its details the contro- 
versy which has grown up about his name) is, that by 
becoming an eminent minister in an unpopular church, he 
has voluntarily “given up to party” powers that were 
“meant for mankind,” and ought not to complain if, earn- 
ing the rich rewards of sectarian pre-eminence, he fails to 
reap the harvest which belongs only to impartial devotees 
of literature and philosophy. For no one feels more keenly 
than he the position of apparent sectarian isolation into 
which he, in common with many other conscientious Uni- 
tarians, is forced by the peculiarity of his theological con- 
victions, while at the same time he believes with an almost 
passionate sincerity that the true ground of religious union 
does not lie in doctrine at all, but in common Christian 
duties and hopes and emotions. It is hard’ to be driven 
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with contumely from every visible church, and then to be 
taunted with solitariness by those whose narrow sympa- 
thies have made us solitary. Nor is this special wrong one 
that can be redressed: it is committed beyond recall: and 
the rejected teacher, as well as the College that has rejected 
him, must accept the fact, with its train of consequences, 
good or ill. But Mr. Martineau at least may rest content 
in the knowledge that he has done nothing to impair the 
dignity of his life-long avowal of unpopular opinions ; that 
the love and admiration of a continually widening circle of 
friends and scholars have only been fanned to a brighter 
glow by this untoward event; and that as every step in 
the progress of religious liberty is marked by toil and tears, 
it is better to bear the suffering and aid the triumph, than 
to wait in safe obscurity for the victory. 
CHARLES BEARD. 





VIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. By E. Jane Whately. In Two Volumes. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1866. 


Our readers might expect to find a longer notice of the 
Life of Archbishop Whately than we can here devote to 
it. But since it has been found necessary to open our pages 
to a personal statement having reference to one period of 
Dr. Whately’s life, one of the most interesting topics con- 
nected with his friends and opinions is closed to the re- 
viewer. Moreover, to give two independent papers to the 
same subject would perhaps be wearisome, and would cer- 
tainly lend the work an importance which, seen from our 
point of view, it does not possess. 

For on many matters occupying considerable space in the 
records of an Irish Archbishopric, the minds of our readers 
are made up, nor are their opinions likely to be materially 
changed or strengthened by what they may here read. Were 
every Irish see filled by prelates as learned and liberal as 
Whately, as courteous and fair-minded as Dr. Trench, they 
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would continue to think the present Irish Establishment a 
national disgrace. Neither will those who know the work- 
ing of theological colleges in English dioceses, their narrow- 
ness, their sectarianism, regret that Whately failed to intro- 
duce such a seminary into the diocese of Dublin. So also 
with regard to the Irish Poor Law and the Irish Educa- 
tion Board, the views we may have formed would scarcely 
be modified by the details, necessarily incomplete, here 
given of Whately’s convictions and the reasons which led 
him to form them. 

To us the interest of the book lies mainly in the picture 
it gives us of the man who, thirty-five years since, was 
considered by all a leading liberal in theology and a daring 
thinker, by some accounted a heretic, assailing the very foun- 
dations of the Christian faith. Possibly, though Whately 
would have eagerly, and in his own mind honestly denied 
it, the fact of his becoming a Bishop reduced to rule and 
orthodoxy in some degree that rude and gnarled nature, so 
little conformed to the ordinary episcopal pattern ; possibly 
there was more foundation for the outcry against him than 
we are able to discover from the record of his life. For the 
account of his Oxford days is meagre, and a man’s reputation 
for heresy often depends rather on reports of his sayings in 
the Common Room than on his published writings. And 
so far as here appears, Whately, moderately liberal on some 
points, was on others most faithful to the pronunciation of 
orthodox shibboleths ; and while professing somewhat loudly 
and ostentatiously that he belonged to no party, was as in- 
tolerant as an Orangeman of what he did not like. He did 
good service to the freedom and thought of the Church 
when he denied that the Sabbath was obligatory on Chris- 
tians, and reminded his logical pupils that the word Persona, 
in the Creed called of St. Athanasius, meant a character, 
and not an individual. But even at the age of seventy-five, 
only four years ago, his mind being still vigorous and clear, 
he talked with Mr. Senior after this fashion about the be- 
ginning of the book of Genesis : 

“ Another common error is to suppose the sinfulness of man 
was occasioned by our first parents eating the apple. The apple 
may have increased that sinfulness, it may have awakened pas- 
sions unknown to them before, but the sin was committed as 
soon as they had resolved to eat the apple, anda sinful diathesis, ° 
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a tendency to sin, must have existed in them, or they would not 
have listened to the tempter. 

“The nature of the tree of life, too, has not been well explained. 
T suspect that the use of its fruit completely repaired the waste 
of the body, and that imparted to the constitution of our first 
parents a vigour which gradually wore out. The earlier genera- 
tions of man inherited a life eleven or twelve times as Jong as 
ours. After the deluge, life gradually shortened, ... and by the 
time of Moses it had receded to its present limits. Now this is 
what might be expected to be the effect of a food which as long 
as it was habitually eaten gave immortality, and when it was 
discontinued slowly lost its effect.” * 

It is surely melancholy that one who ought to have stood 
in the forefront of biblical criticism, if not of scientific know- 
ledge, should congeal the beautiful parable of Eden into a 
tame history of real events,—should accept scripture num- 
bers as data for a scientific hypothesis,—should, in the teeth 
of all geology, believe in a cataclysmic deluge. If the tree 
of life in Genesis is literal, why not the tree of life in Reve- 
lation? If all figure and metaphor is to be taken away from 
the dreams of the childhood of the world, why is the Arch- 
bishop so strong to insist on metaphor in a far more prosaic 
age, when he rebukes the faith or the credulity of those 
who see the statement of a literal fact in the words, “This 
is my body ; this is my blood”? 

But, in truth, Whately’s was not one of those minds which 
grow with the growing intelligence of the time or open 
easily to new convictions, nor did he look for the truth 
which might underlie religious developments different to 
his own. He was, indeed, a strong believer in homceo- 
pathy and in mesmerism,—was not without a sincere inte- 
rest in material progress of all kinds; but in theology he 
seems to have been unable to imagine it was possible he 
had not fathomed all truth at an early period, and fixed it 
in words irrefutable for ever. People write to him, and 
state their difficulties on various subjects, or the Archbishop, 
proprio motu, gives his views on Romanism or the Tracts 
for the Times, and there is often weighty good sense in his 
answers ; but it is constantly marred by references to his 
own former writings, as though these were a sort of sacred 
scripture not to be denied or doubted. But it is surely the 





* Vol. II. pp. 400, 401. 
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essence of a really valid answer to difficulties and questions, 
that old opinions, if advanced, should be set in a new light 
and couched in new words, shewing at least that they have 
been re-considered under the stress of immediate circum- 
stances; while to be referred back to chapter and verse, 
where the whole matter is, as it were, cut, dried and cata- 
logued, is only to be thrown back on formulas devoid of any 
real authority, and unsanctioned by that antiquity which 
lends to some formulas an adventitious value. 

The utter inability to enter into the religious feelings of 
men not of his own school, is one of the ways in which 
Whately’s want of imagination, his intensely prosaic nature, 
manifested itself. At Milan, all he can find to say is, that 
“we stay a day or two to get clothes washed, &c. &., and 
because the children would not like to be so near a cele- 
brated city without seeing it.” And again: “The cathedral 
is the most gigantic idolatrous temple I ever saw...... It 
is a pain to me to visit such places. The chief idol is the 
Virgin and Babe. I marvel at those Protestants who admire 
the devotion of Roman Catholics and their stepping in at 
any hour of any day to say their private prayers in the 
churches which are always open.” And yet this is the 
very place which fills all poetic souls with feelings that 
only the greatest of them, and he certainly no more a friend 
to Roman Catholicism than Whately himself, can put into 
adequate words. 

“© Milan! O the chanting quires, 
The giant windows, ’blazon’d fires, 
The height, the space, the gloom, the glory, 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires ! 
“T climb’d the roofs at break of day, 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay ; 
I stood among the silent statues, 
And statued pinnacles mute as they.” 

There is something almost comic in the effect produced, 
after getting to the end of the Life, to look back to Vol. I. 
p. 51, and see that memory was not deceitful,—that it really 
was during a visit paid by Mr. Keble to Halesworth, “that 
the manuscript poems which now form the ‘Christian Year’ 
were read by the writer to his host and hostess, who were 
among the earliest friends who suggested their publication.” 
And it is curious to find that if Whately. was moved by 
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poetic expression, it was when the words adorned the state- 
ment of a material fact. A friend who knew him writes to 
us, “On one occasion I heard him reading prayers at St. 
Mary’s, and I remember how on reading the verse, ‘ He 
maketh peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with the flour 
of wheat, his emotion was so great that it has left an im- 
pression on me ever since. Though there is a pathos and 
a truth about the verse very affecting, I do not know why 
he should have been moved as he was.”* 

At the same time, let it be fully admitted, he had 
a great and happy knack of illustration, though he fell 
into the not uncommon mistake that illustration is argu- 
ment. The prevailing quality of his mind was sound and 
rough common sense, useful in breaking through barriers 
and sometimes revealing opponents to themselves. There 
is an amusing instance of this in a discussion with Dr. 
Pusey about the mixed chalice—a trifle, but once again be- 
coming, as trifles do become, of some importance. Now 
not only Dr. Pusey, but a far greater than he or Whately, 
Dr. Newman, persuaded himself that this was done because 
at the early communion the wine affected the heads of the 
communicants, not on a religious or ecclesiastical ground. 
Dr. Newman’s own words are—“ When I began the early 
celebration, communicants represented to me that the wine 
was so strong as to distress them at that early hour. Accor- 
dingly, I mixed it with water in the bottle. However, it 
became corrupt. On this I mixed it at the time. I speak 
honestly when I say that this has been my only motive. 
I have not mixed it when the service has been in the middle 
of the day.”+ But when Dr. Pusey brought this argument 
to bear on Whately, “the Archbishop exclaimed, ‘Oh, Pusey, 
you cannot be serious! and at last, he added in his own 
account of the conversation, ‘I fairly made him laugh.’”t 

As a Bishop, he seems to have done his duty thoroughly 
and well,—to have lived down all opposition, and made 
himself respected and in a degree beloved even by Irish 
clergy who did not agree with him—and all this in spite of 
a bad manner and a terrible want of the finer sympathies, 
His close friends were perhaps not many, but sincere, and 








MS. letter. + Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, Oxford: 1841. 
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for the most part men worth having as friends,—such as 
Dr. Arnold, Dr. Dickenson, Mr. Senior and Bishop Hinds ; 
while his life-long gratitude to his tutor, Bishop Coplestone, 
is thoroughly graceful and touching. But even a partial 
friend cannot deny that he was an easy prey to flattery and 
flatterers who surrounded him, and Miss Whately in pub- 
lishing Mr. Dickenson’s admission of the fact has acted an 
honest and brave part. 

So far as we are admitted into his inner home life, we 
see only that which makes us wish we knew more ; and the 
end of the book is the tale of a good man’s death, of great 
suffering, borne with heroic courage, firm faith and unclouded 
hope. 

Miss Whately has done her part as biographer and editor 
delicately and well. While there is full evidence of her 
love and reverence for her father, she has yet abstained 
from inordinate praise, and has wisely allowed friends of 
the Archbishop to hint at weaknesses and failings which a 
daughter could not notice. If the letters selected are some- 
times dull, the defect is perhaps inevitable, partly from the 
subjects treated, partly from the prosaic character of the 
writer. 

C. KeGan PAUL. 





2. Genesis and its Authorship. Two Dissertations: I. On 
the Import of the Introductory Chapters of the Book of 
Genesis. II. On the Use of the Names of God in the Book 
of Genesis, and on the Unity of its Authorship. By John 
Quarry, A.M., Rector of Midleton and Prebendary of 
Cloyne. London: Williams and Norgate. 1866. 


Under the above title, a book of more than 600 pages has 
been published, the tone and style of which bespeak a 
respectful and careful consideration. The author understands 
the many-sidedness of the problems on which he writes, 
and the labour and thought that have been given to them 
even by those of his predecessors from whom he most dis- 
sents ; and he therefore gives us no hasty generalizing pam- 
phlet, but a large book full of careful examination of special 
texts, citations, sometimes lengthy, of the opinions of others, 
and his own arguments and conclusions thereon. On two 
distinct subjects the old interpretation of the book of Genesis 
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has been assailed—on the description there given of the cre- 
ation, which appears to be irreconcilable with the evidence 
afforded to modern science by the created world itself; and on 
the mode of composition and authorship, in regard to which 
the new interpretating force is mainly philological and lite- 
rary. On both of these, three courses are open: to hold with 
the book, and declare it to stand on a firmer basis than the 
modern objections ; to reject the book, on whatever ground, 
and declare the objections irrefutable ; or to hold a middle 
course, acknowledging the force of some of the objections, 
and finding a new standing-point from which to judge the 
book, by declaring it not to be exactly what had been 
assumed. On the question of the creation, this new stand- 
ing-point may be the assertion that the writer’s view was 
on this subject at least not inspired with divine or infalli- 
ble wisdom, or that his language is in part figurative or 
poetical, or that he describes not exactly what it has been 
assumed that he intends to describe. On the question of 
the age, unity and authorship of Genesis, the new standing- 
point may be the assertion that the differences of style and 
thought may result from the incorporation of older legends 
and the combination therewith of the real author's own 
narrative, and may therefore not lead to an assumption of 
such a patchwork of ill-connected fragments as the objec- 
tors had imagined. These two great subjects are discussed 
by Mr. Quarry in these two dissertations. In both he holds 
to what I have characterized as the middle course ; in the 
first leaning rather to the scientific side, and the latter rather 
more decidedly to the old ideas of unity and Mosaic author- 
ship. Mr. Quarry’s mind is exact and scientific, rather than 
humanistic and philological ; and apprehends the essential 
characters of geological periods more easily than those of 
intellectual and moral developments, and much more readily 
than those of the phases of mind as reflected in language 
and style. While, therefore, he will concede to the geolo- 
gists nearly as much as they claim on the Creation question, 
he joins issue with Bishop Colenso and his German precur- 
sors on their systems of dissection, and betrays a resolve 
not to yield an inch of ground that can still be contested. 
The following extracts from his Preface exhibit his disposi- 
tion on both subjects : 

“Convinced that the scientific conclusions, which have thus 
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caused difficulty to the Biblical student, are in the main indis- 
putable, and perceiving that the foretokenings of future discovery 
all point in the same direction, he has thought it necessary at 
the outset to shew the unsatisfactory nature of the various 
attempts that have been made to reconcile the scriptural repre- 
sentations with the results of scientific inquiry. He has done 
this in the belief that by drawing men away from all such efforts 
he was best serving the cause, which, in common with the authors 
of these attempts, he has had at heart.” 

“ He trusts, however, that he has been able to arrive at not a 
few proofs of the integrity of the book. And if he has in any 
measure contributed towards preserving to our Bibles this book 
of Genesis, in its wonted place and old esteem, with its hallowed 
associations and its striking and beautiful significance to the 
pious and reflecting, and intact for all its religious uses, his 
labour has not been in vain.” 


I hope that Mr. Quarry’s labour has not been in vain; 
and I believe it to be ample enough, and impartial enough, 
to secure it against that fate. But the tone assumed in this 
latter extract is too much that of an apologist to win the 
confidence of those who need his arguments. Is it right to 
set out with the formed intention of “ preserving to our Bibles 
this book of Genesis in its wonted place and old esteem”? Is 
this not rather a petitio principii ? and is not the only point 
at issue precisely this, whether it ovwght to be preserved in 
that place and esteem? Moreover, there is some unfairness 
in the next allusion to “its hallowed associations” and “ its 
religious uses”—assuming that these are all sacrificed if the 
dissector’s arguments are permitted to overcome those of the 
conservator. The truth will take care of itself. Mr. Quarry 
finds it so on the scientific question ; why is not his faith 
equally large and deep on the literary and philological ? 
The discrepancy is the more striking because the obstacle 
to be surmounted on the latter question is, in comparison 
with the former, absolutely nil. The book nowhere pretends 
to have been written by Moses, nor by any one hand, nor 
tries to obscure fundamental differences of thought and lan- 
guage, nor even to extirpate discrepancies of fact, nor makes 
any secret about the late age when it was put together ;* in 
short, it contains absolutely nothing to create even a pre- 





* «¢The Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then in the land” (Gen. xiii. 7): 
in the writer’s time therefore they were already conquered-or expelled. ‘‘ These 
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sumption in favour of the received idea of unity and Mosaic 
authorship, nothing to hinder the acceptance of the conclu- 
sions of Bishop Colenso or any other investigator. The 
received notion rests solely on evidence perfectly external 
to the book itself, and separated by so many centuries from 
the assumed time of its composition, that a few more or less 
would not affect its cogency, and the testimony of a person 
of the present day would be equally important. And the 
argument founded on the supposed infallibility of the 
vouchers in the Gospels, though strong to a bibliolater, is 
about the weakest that has ever been based on that founda- 
tion, and miserably incompetent to sustain the cause alone. 

This is in effect saying that the second dissertation utterly 
fails in convincing. The author sets out with an examina- 
tion of the way in which the names of God, which formed 
the first and most tangible evidence of plurality of author- 
ship, are employed, and tries to shew that each name has 
its distinct function and is generally applied accordingly, 
and that in many cases there is enough doubt thrown on 
the reading by the varieties of the Septuagint and other 
versions, to diminish the confidence felt by those who rely 
for their system on these names. Has Mr. Quarry ever seen 
Ewald’s earliest work, “Die Komposition der Genesis kri- 
tisch untersucht” (Brunswick, 1823)? This was an endea- 
vour precisely similar—to assign separate functions to the 
two Divine names, and so secure unity of authorship. Yet 
Ewald now believes in four or five different writers. Let 
Mr. Quarry note this as symptomatic of the change which 
equally constant and learned study may work in himself. 
And his attempts to demolish the pile of tangible evidence 
of the difference of style between the Elohist and the Jeho- 
vist, accumulated by the Bishop of Natal in lists of words 
shewing the frequency of their occurrence in either writer, 
are eminently unsuccessful; the three axioms which he 
adopts for this purpose, and calls “so self-evident that it 
will suffice to state them,” being all questionable, and the 
second, in my judgment, quite unfair. And even thus he 
can only reduce the number of occurrences of a word charac- 
teristic of either writer which can be used as evidence, but 





are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom before there reigned any king 
over the children of Israel” (xxxvi. 31): there had, then, already been kings 
over Israel before the writer’s time. 
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not reverse or deny the fact, which to most students will 
appear to have lost nothing of its real force. Mr. Quarry 
studies Genesis in the original language, and pays a very 
creditable attention to Hebrew idiom. I wish I could feel 
confidence in his exegetical and philological observations, 
which are frequent and often good ; but the utter ignorance 
he betrays on the proposition of state make it impossible 
ever to trust to him for the syntactical connection of the 
clauses, and has sometimes led him into arguments and 
interpretations which are so much waste of labour ; and on 
the use of the article, which seems to be a sort of hobby with 
him, he unfolds the most extraordinary views.* 

I have left myself no space to speak of the former essay 
on the Creation, which is the abler of the two. The author 
rejects the time-view altogether, and regards the six days 
of the Divine labours as the mode adopted by the writer to 
group the subject under its chief headings and make it more 
easily intelligible ; while the work therein described might 
in reality have been all simultaneous. Expecting to have 
an opportunity before long of fully discussing the Biblical 
account of the Creation, I take an abrupt leave for the pre- 
sent of Mr. Quarry’s dissertation. 

RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 





3. Miscellaneous. 

We have left ourselves far less space than we could have 
desired for noticing the various books and pamphlets which 
fill our table, and which, in different degree, deserve re- 
spectful mention. First on the list stands Mr. Higginson’s 
“Six Essays on Inspiration, Revealed Religion and Mira- 
cles” +—one of those “ small books on great subjects” which 
are the peculiar perplexity of the critic. For though we 
can in general characterize it as a clear, thoughtful and 
vigorous presentation of what may be called the older Uni- 
tarian view of the subjects which it discusses, we are pre- 


* Eg. p. 270, of Gen. xli. 38, ‘‘in whom is a spirit of Elohim—not the 
spirit of Elohim, as in the English Version ;” p. 275, of Gen. i. 2, ‘‘a divine 
spirit ;’ p. 81, of Gen. i. 27, ‘‘The absence of the article from the word 
‘image’ in v. 27 has been already noticed, as indicating a less absolute likeness 
to God than the word used definitely might be thought to express.” As if in 
the status constructus it could have had the article ! 

+ Six Essays on Inspiration, Revealed Religion and Miracles. By Edward 
Higginson. London: Whitfield, Green and Son, 1866, 
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vented from entering into any serious controversy with Mr. 
Higginson by the very multitude of the points upon which 
a difference of opinion is possible. There is perhaps hardly 
a page in these Six Essays in which any reader, except 
those who stand at precisely the same point of view as the 
author, might not ask for some modification of statement ; 
and however interesting the little volume may be as a lively 
presentation of Mr. Higginson’s individual opinions, and how- 
ever valuable as affording to others the materials and occa- 
sion of thought, it would have had a higher scientific worth 
if it had been wholly occupied in the complete discussion of 
any one of its numerous subjects. If we are not greatly 
mistaken, these “Essays” have been preached, if not word by 
word, at least in substance, and are in fact sermons detached 
from Mr. Higginson’s general course of instruction to his 
hearers. Were it so, a want of exactness of definition, 
which often leaves us in doubt as to the precise sense in 
which Mr. Higginson uses the catchwords of philosophical 
controversy, would be at once explained and justified. At 
the same time, as thoughtful and often eloquent disserta- 
tions on a view of religious truth which the author very 
successfully defends against any imputation of want of 
inwardness and spirituality, these Essays leave little to be 
desired. 

The “ New Studies of the Bible” of Professor Hoelemann * 
are so called, not because they contain anything new, but 
because they come after other similar studies by the same 
writer. Their character may be inferred from a single sen- 
tence of the Preface, which tells us that “the new theology 
is nothing but a revived Rationalism, and is the result of 
religious and historical stagnation, of scientific extravagance 
and miserable vanity.” After that we need hardly say that 
the foundation of these studies is the old but utterly gra- 
tuitous assumption that all the books of the Old and New 
Testaments are supernaturally inspired, and that the tradi- 
tional view of their authorship is the only correct one. Thus, 
in the first essay, on “the Unity of the Two Accounts of 
the Creation,” we have the old orthodox story which is now 
so familiar to us all, and the old orthodox misconception 
of the nature of the problem to be solved. Here is a book 


* Neue Bibelstudien von Hermann Gustav Hoelemann. Leipzig, Verlag von 
Ernst Bredt. 1866. 
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containing two consecutive accounts of the creation, differ- 
ing from one another in tone, in phraseology, in their general 
mode of regarding nature and human nature, and in many 
minute particulars discoverable only by a careful criticism. 
Now the question is not, surely, assuming these two ac- 
counts to be the work of a single author, how to reconcile 
the discrepancies, but rather (seeing we know nothing 
whatever of their authorship), is it more probable that they 
proceeded from one writer or from two? It may be quite 
true, as Dr. Hoelemann remarks, that the second narrative 
is not designed to follow any chronological order, but to set 
forth the relationship of all things to man; but no con- 
sideration of that kind can outweigh the many arguments 
by which the diversity of authorship has been established. 
The critic of the new theology, however, might look with 
complacency upon the theory of the Mosaic authorship of 
Genesis, in comparison with some of the opinions which are 
maintained in this work. Were we to enter minutely into 
the questions raised here, we should find ourselves dis- 
cussing whether the first woman was made out of a rib 
taken from Adam as he slept, whether the serpent was the 
Devil, whether the first river of Paradise is the same as the 
river of life of the book of Revelation, whether Eve, on the 
birth of Cain, supposed she had brought forth the Messiah, 
and exclaimed, “I have gotten a man, even Jehovah,” 
whether the spirits and goblins of the Old Testament were 
real beings. All these questions our author answers in the 
affirmative, besides giving us the gratuitous information that 
the gap left in Adam by the abstraction of the rib (which 
he calls “a royal cut beyond compare”—ein Kaiserschnitt 
ohne Gleichen) was filled up with flesh. We readily admit 
the learning which characterizes these essays ; but to us it 
seems a pity that learning should be so misapplied. 

“The First Man, and his Place in Creation,”* treats of 
some of those great questions regarding the origin and 
primeval condition of man, in which physical science 
touches the boundaries of ethics and theology. It is per- 
vaded with a deep conviction of the dignity of man, and 
his dependence upon God; the reality of a spiritual life 
and an unseen world. The author believes that to every 

* The First Man, and his Place in Creation. By George Moore, M. D. 
Longmans, 186, 
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human being on earth a complete humanity is possible ; 
and that there is a divine thought in man that utters to 
his heart, when it listens faithfully, a prophecy of heaven 
hereafter to be fulfilled. Scientifically, however, the tone 
and temper of this work are open to objection. Language 
is used regarding the upholders of the views of Mr. Darwin 
and Professor Huxley which ought not to be applied by 
scientific men to each other. We are compelled to rebuke 
this defect somewhat gravely, since there is a growing danger 
lest the worst intolerance of medizval theology should re- 
appear in the arena of scientific argument, at the very time 
when the Christian Church is longing more intensely perhaps 
than in any other age for the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace. What will M. Carl Vogt, for instance, think of 
the amenities of scientific controversy in England, when he 
reads that the blindness of his prejudice is “too clearly the 
cause of his inability to see” what Dr. Moore sees, and that 
the human dignity he honours is his own “ self-opinion”? 
A calm, judicial temper and tone of mind is above all needful 
to the man of science when his opponent.is one whom he is 
compelled to honour as an anatomist,* however fundamen- 
tally he may differ from his creed. 

Moreover, the method pursued by Dr. Moore is not, we 
submit, calculated to solve the questions at issue, inasmuch 
as it attempts to examine details of science by the light of 
theology. We cannot answer an appeal to anatomy by an 
appeal to ethics. We cannot carry a cause challenged in 
the schools of geology into the court of an abstract theolo- 
gical system. 

Mr. Cook has evidently taken pains with his handsomely 
printed book on the Acts of the Apostles,+ and has made 
fair use of many good authorities on the subject. At the 
same time, he sits down to his work with certain High- 
church prepossessions which unfit him for doing justice to 
his materials. For instance, in his Introduction he disposes 
of the Commentary of De Wette, as “chiefly remarkable for 
the rashness which characterizes all the works of that able 








® Pp. xiii. 

+ The Acts of the Apostles, with a Commentary, and Practical and Devo- 
tional Suggestions for Readers and Students of the Bible. By the Rev. F. C. 
Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, &c.; late one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Church Schools. New Edition. Longmans. 1866. 
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but mischievous writer.” Some of his doctrinal comments 
are amusing ; e.g., he argues against the bodily presence in 
the Eucharist from Acts ii. 21; and he cannot pass Acts 
xxi 5 (“we kneeled down on the shore and prayed”) with- 
out stopping to assure us that “no inference can be fairly 
deduced from this passage in favour of extemporaneous 
prayers as part of the public service of the Church.” Still, 
now and then, symptoms of a freer treatment are observable. 
He thinks* “it may perhaps be inferred that St. Luke 
gave out, as we should say, two editions of the Acts ;” and, 
after dealing hard words to “incredulity” and “scepticism,” 
he even adinits+ that “an angelic intelligence perceives no 
difference between the ordinary and the extraordinary works 
of Providence—both are alike miraculous and alike intelli- 
gible as demonstration’ of omnipotence.” His “ practical” 
suggestions are but weak stuff for the most part.— Less 
pretending, but more solid, is Mr. Morrison’s little book 
on the same subject.t This is marked by candour and scho- 
larship, and may be recommended as a judicious and valu- 
able aid to Bible classes and private students. 

The anonymous volume entitled, “The Universal Church,”§ 
is one of the often-repeated evidences of the living interest 
in religion which exists in the hearts of many of those who 
are unable to hold communion with any of the actual orga- 
nizations in which religious life seeks for expression and 
cultivation. No doubt this inability often arises from a 
want of full comprehension as to the real teaching of those 
organizations, and from a mistaken method of treating the 
ultimate truths on which religion rests; while not unfre- 
quently the grounds advanced by such men are themselves 
sufficient evidence that they have not fully examined the 
claims of existing institutions, and are outside of the fold, 
not because they are excluded, but because they refuse to 
enter at the open door. Repelled by the commonly-received 
theories of salvation and the ordinary teaching of Christian 

* P. 297. + P. 323, 

t The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of Paul, arranged in the Form 
of a Continuous History, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, a Gazetteer of 
Places, and Questions for Examination. By Thomas Morrison, M.A‘, Rector, 
Free Church Normal School, Glasgow. T. Nelson and Sons. 18066, 

§ The Universal Church: its Faith, Doctrine and Constitution. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1866. 
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churches, the author of “the Universal Church” makes the 
bold attempt to construct a new community which shall 
avoid the errors of existent organizations, while it shall offer 
all the attractions they possess, with the addition of a pure 
and all-embracing faith, to the acceptance of mankind. In 
the destructive part of his work he goes over familiar ground, 
and advances arguments and opinions in which no one 
acquainted with the literature of free theological inquiry 
will find much that is absolutely novel, though every now 
and then he will encounter critical remarks and observa- 
tions which wider study and more accurate knowledge would 
have shewn the author to be untenable. For example, we 
certainly have no desire to defend any theory of literal in- 
spiration, but yet we cannot avoid feeling repelled by any 
one who, however much he may subsequently qualify the 
description, speaks of the Bible as “a book full of wild 
fables, false genealogies, lying histories, absurd rituals, ob- 
secure prophecies, obsolete superstitions and foolish tradi- 
tions: a book full of the vain-glorious boasting and brag- 
ging of a race distinguished by an utter want of good prin- 
ciple, a systematic disregard of truth, the most perverse 
tendency to idolatry and superstition ; by alternate fraud, 
violence, and by meanness of every kind ; all rendered the 
more sickening as purporting to be done under the immedi- 
ate direction and constant supervision of the Deity himself.” 
We regret such blemishes as these all the more, as there is 
so much in “the Universal Church” with which we are in 
perfect sympathy. The pure morality its author inculcates, 
the self-devotion and fervent love he teaches with such 
evident sincerity, compel us to acknowledge that, amid all 
his errors, he is inspired by high principle and benevolent 
purpose. 

Mr. Miller has given us an interesting and in some re- 
spects valuable book in his volume, “Our Hymns and 
Hymn Writers,’* which consists of biographical sketches of 
all the authors whose hymns form a part of “The New 
Congregational Hymn-book.” As these are nearly 200 in 
number, many of the biographical notices are very brief ; 
while we may certainly regret that Mr. Miller permitted 





* Our Hymns, their Authors and Origin, &c.: a Companion to the New 
Congregational Year-book, By Josiah Miller, M.A. London: Jackson, Wal- 
ford and Hodder, 1866. 
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the plan of his work to be confined within the limits of 
any single Hymn-book, however comprehensive. We find 
here many bibliographical notes of the highest value to 
future writers on Hymnology ; but the parts of the book 
most interesting to the general reader will be those in which 
Mr. Miller has preserved traditions of the circumstances 
under which well-known hymns or verses of hymns were 
written. For instance, the “land of pure delight,” and the 
“sweet fields beyond the swelling flood” which “stand 
dressed in living green,” are ascribed* to the influence upon 
Dr. Watts’ mind of the scenery of Southampton Water 
“and the green glades of the New Forest upon the further 
bank.” So, again, Charles Wesley's jubilant hymn, 
See how great a flame aspires, 
Kindled by a spark of grace, 
was written, we are told,+ in the time of the author's suc- 
cess among the Newcastle colliers, “and it is thought that 
the imagery of the first verse was suggested by the large 
fires burning there at night ;’ while he composed the lines, 
Strike with the hammer of Thy word, 
And break these hearts of stone, 

while preaching to the quarrymen of Portland. 

Two volumes of family prayers—one by the venerable 
Thomas Madge,} late minister of Essex-Street chapel, Lon- 
don; the other by Mr. Page Hopps,§ of Dukinfield—also 
ask our attention. The latter has already reached a second 
edition, and may be supposed therefore to have found a 
public of its own. The former is characterized by a charm- 
ing simplicity of devotional feeling and a great directness 
of expression. We can very confidently recommend it as 
worthy of being taken into general use. Not the least of 
its merits is the absence of phrases which, from their studied 
or unstudied peculiarity, necessarily recall their author, and 
are felt to be perfectly natural upon no lips but his own. 
The highest language of prayer has lost the mint-mark of 
individual style. 

We can do little more than mention in this place a learned 





" 2; oe + P. 144. 

t Prayers for Morning and Evening, &e. Prepared by Thomas Madge, late 
Minister of Essex-Street Chapel. London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1866, 

§ Prayers for Private Meditation and the Home. By John Page Hopps. 
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Second Edition. London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1806. 
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pamphlet by Dr. Pinnock, entitled, “The Law of the Rubric,” * 
in which, though no Ritualist himself, he arrives, as the 
result of a strictly legal investigation and argument, at the 
conclusion, that the Ritualists are in the main technically 
justified in their interpretation of the law of the Church. 
“The alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishops,’+ is a 
very trenchant and successful attempt on the part of an 
Trish clergyman, Dr. Maziere Brady, to shew that there is 
no justification for the statement commonly made by de- 
fenders of the Irish Establishment, that the present Bishops 
are apostolically descended from St. Patrick, in virtue of 
the alleged conformity of the Catholic Episcopate at the 
accession of Elizabeth. He proves, so far as we can judge, 
conclusively, that the Protestant Church at the time in 
question was confined within the limits of the Pale, and 
traces up the orders of the present holders of Irish sees to 
exclusively English and Scotch sources. We are glad to 
see that this able and honest pamphlet has already, in the 
course of a very few months, reached a fourth edition —Dr. 
Davidson has published in a separate form the intended 
Preface to his translation of Fuerst’s Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon,} in which he gives in some detail his own views 
of what such a Lexicon ought to be—And we have also 
to acknowledge the receipt of a very thoughtful sermon, 
preached by Mr. Kennard, before the University of Oxford, 
entitled, “ The Unity of the Material and Spiritual Worlds ;’§ 
of an earnest discourse, “Religion in Worldly Business,” by 
Mr. James Drummond ;|| and of a strong rebuke of Bribery, 
delivered by Mr. J. C. Lunn in the St. Nicholas Street 
Chapel, Lancaster.4] E. 

* The Law of the Rubric, and the Transition Period of the Church of En- 
gland. By Rev. W. H. Pinnock, LL.D., Curate of Somersham. London: 
Simpkin, Marshal] and Co. 1866. 

+ The alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishops to the Reformed Religion, at 
the Accession of Queen Elizabeth, &c., disproved. By W. Maziere Brady, D.D., 
&c. &e. Fourth Edition. London: Longmans. 

t A Preface written for the English Edition of Fuerst’s Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon to the Old Testament. BySamuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. London. 1867. 

§ The Unity of the Material and Spiritual Worlds: a Sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford. By the Rev. R. B. Kennard, M.A., Rector of Marn- 
hull. London: Rivingtons. 1866. 

|| Religion in Worldly Business: a Sermon. By James Drummond, B.A. 
Manchester. 1867. 

“ae” Sermon on Bribery, preached at Lancaster. By J.C. Lunn. Lancaster. 
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